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$ 610 , 000 : 
annual cost 
per member 
of Congress 


By Monty Hoyt . 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor ; 

Washington 

How much does It cost taxpayers to 
keep a senator, or representative in 
Washington? . Just his ' salary' J— 
$42, BOOT .. ;]r . ". 

No — the average <?wt runa about 
$810,000. The figiffe is reached by 
dividing 

“ Congress™ C835^lntb 
budget for the legislative branch. 

(11 indirect co&taare included, such 
as the library of Congress, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and the 
capital architect, add nearly another 
$400' million to the total — taking the 
average up to about $L3 million per 
legislator.) . 

Defending (he amount, one congres- 
sional aide says: “The expense of 
Congress is a lot of money until you 
think what it la supposed to do. I think 
the legislative operation, basically, Is 
understaffed and underfunded, espe- 
cially when you consider that the 
entire budget for the Senate and the 
House of Representatives is not much 
more than the subsidies to the De- 
fense Department's commissary 
[food] stores or the cost of three 8-1 
bombers.” 

There are clear guidelines on how 
much a congressman can spend. 
These costs, as outlined in the con- 
gressional handbook prepared by the 
Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations, Include: 

• Salary — $42, BOO. 

• Staff and offices. Each House 
member la permitted up to 16 paid 
employees, a maximum staff allow- 
ance of $204,720 per year, a three- 
room suite in the House office build- 
ings M Washington, and three district 
offices in their home state. Local 
offices are provided In available fed- 
eral buildings. When this is not pos- 
sible, members are allowed from 
$2,400 to $6,000 per year for renting 
appropriate office space, 

• Furniture and equipment. Com- 
plete office furnishings In Washing- 
ton, Including chairs, desks, leather 
couches, bookcases, file cabinets, re- 
frigerators, and safes. On top of this, 
members have a total $21,800 allow- 
ance to purchase and lease office 
equipment. 

• Travel. Congressmen" are given 
a travel allowance of $7 round trips 
per year to visit their home district, 
regardless of the distance; six extra 
round trips are allowed for staff 
members. This budget item runs 
more than. $25 million for the House 
and Senate, averaging mere than 
$47,000 per member. 

• Communication allowances. 
Congressmen are given 25,000 min- 
utes of long-distance phone calls per 
year, regardless of distance, or an 
equivalent 50,000 words In telegrams 
or cables. 

• Franking. Congressmen have 
unlimited use of the malls as long as it 
is done for official, noncampaign 
purposes. Joint raw gramrimal mall 
costs budgeted for this year run $38.7 
million (averaging $72,500 or some 
725,000 pieces of first-class mall per 
member). 

. ★Please tun to Page 2 


But; U.S. flour, bread 
prices likely to hold 

ByJudtthFntig 
. Staff correspondent of 

■ The Christian Science Monitor 

- Chicago 

Implications of China’s contract 
. cancellation to buy 22 mlHlan bushels 
• of American wheat are: 

• Ah immediate drop, -in U.S. 
prices Tuesday on the Chicago Board 
of Trade by five eents a bushel (down 
from $$.90 a bushel at the close of 
trade Monday). But zip significant 
price vrelief for the hard-pressed 
American consumer Is seen, however. 

The impact on formers and com- 
modity traders alike .will depress 
prices for a few days but offer no long- 
terin change In the market The 
cancellation probably will have little 
effect On Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz’s call for all-out sprlngpl&ntlng, 
expertssay. 

• An immediate and negative re- 
action from farmers. “The cancella- 
tion is' going to mean an unfortunate 
softening of farm prices,” sold Wel- 
don Barton, spokesman for the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. . • • 

- “That’s going to 'hurt farm Income 
and It’s going to discourage farmers.: 
The administration has been putting 
all theemphasis an foreign trade, but 
it has pot been willing to -underwrite 
farifr prices. . . . . That says to farm- 
ers./ilm cannot depend an the export 
maricet to hold income-up.’ 

• lilia reaction by U.S. Depart- 
ment^ Agriculture (USDA) officials 
in Washington, who say such cancel- 

are not uncommon .These 
say the U.S, commodity 
marltf^wUl be affected aljghfly by the 
sale’s ©mcellation. 

'' United Slates officials also say the 
.U.S, ppay never know the exact: 
. reaspA^wh}- China cancelled. 

,Thp- factions came after tlte Chi- 
nese 'Gq^rrunent this week canceled 
ite contract to buy 22 million bushels 
■' ■— tons — of American wheat 
-The ipdeeat (lad beendched^iled for 
uesdfe moathi *ted : 
running through 7 September, Accord- 
ing' to officials of Cook Industries, 
Infc., of Memphis, Tezm., a major 
g!r ato trading company. 

/ China had purchased 3 million tons 
of American wheat in the crop year 
which ended last June. As a result, 
China became the largest foreign 
buyer of American grain. The can- 
celed grain represented approxi- 
mately two-thirds of its wheat regis- 
tered for shipment to China through 
1976. The size of the cancellation can 
be related to the 1.7 billion busbel crop 
harvested in 1974. 

According to economists and USDA 
officials, the reason for the cancella- 
tion may include a better wheat crop 
in China t han officials there had 
expected and the fact that China' 
purchased the wheat at a time when 
wheat was selling for $5 a bushel. The 
price has since fallen. 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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By Joan Forbes, staff artist 

Wall 'Street upturn to continue? 

The stock market rally continued Uto second day after banks rushed to drop 
their lending rates and automakerajfreetoDed sales with purchase-price rebate 
'plans. 

Why the stock market 
took dramitic upturn 


‘By Ron Scherer 
"Financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. New Y« 

■ Behind Wall Street’S dramatic 

interest Tates in the United State swill 
continue their rapid decline into the 
summer months. < 

The first day of the rally was 
mainly prompted, analysts think, by a 
stampede by banks to lower their 
prime interest rate (the"" minimum 
rate they charge their best eastern- 
ers) to 9H percent. 

With momentum established, the 
market continued strong Tuesday, as 
a flood of buying orders threatened to 
set more 'records. After Monday’s 
Dow Jones . Industrials rose 28.06 
points on volume of 32.1 million 
shares, the Index was holding just 
below the 700 mark at this writing 
Tuesday. 

Besides falling Interest rates, the 
momentum for the market's drive has 
been provided by: 

• -A belief that automaker rebates 
are working, and auto sales once 
again have bounced back. There is an 


old saying Wall Street veterans re- 
member, “As General Motors goes, 
so goes the country.” 

• Pressure an (he International 
front has eased withumfoderation of 
positions by both Israel and Egypt. 

. a^.BaUs-Cozigress and the-RreaMent 
V se em to be moving to get some form 
‘.of tax rebate into the economy as 
quickly as possible. 

Helping to ignite the rally was & 
favorable court ruling far Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpo- 
ration (IBM). An appeals court re- 
versed a 1973 trial-court finding that 
IBM had engaged In anti-trust viola- 
tions; it also overturned $259 million 
’in damages awarded to Telex Corpo- 
. ration, which b rough the suit. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Mideast peace 
still on tracks 


Egypt, Israel try to 
escape ‘client’ roles 

By Geoffrey GodseD 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Egyptian President Sadat’s current 
visit to France Is astrand in one of the 
two main threads being painstakingly 
woven together in a pattern for peace 
in the Middle East. It should be seen 
alongside Israeli Prime Minister Yit- 
zhak Rabin's simultaneous remark 
that “it Is high time for the Soviet 
Union to stop ignoring Israel." 

On the one hand, Mr. Sadat is 
moving — particularly through arms 
deals being explored in Paris — to 
lessen Egypt’s dependence on the 
Soviet Union. On the other, Mr. Rabin 
is making a bid — less likely of early 
fulfillment — to lessen Israel's even 
greater and more exclusive depen- 
dence on the United States. 

Together these moves should be 
seen as tactics whereby two of the 
principal antagonists are each, In 
their separate ways, trying to 
broaden the basis of their respective 
relationships with the superpowers to 
give themselves a mare natural and 
easy relationship with the rest of the 
world. 

Both Egypt and Israel would prefer 
not to be the exclusive client-of either 
superpower. And while nellhef-Egypt 
nor Israel Is above exploiting its 
superpower patron, neither Egypt nor 
Israel enjoys being exploited by the 
superpowers as a client. 

Direct mediation 
* The ending of any such dependence 
an a single superpower Is thus one of 
the two main threads to the peace- 
making fabric. The other is the 
currently less visible thread of direct 
mediation between the antagonists 
being handled by U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger. Dr. Kis- 
singer is due to. the Middle East for 
another round of on-the-spot diplo- 
macy to the first half of next month. 

These threads could snap at any 
time. And the pattern could be enor- 
mously complicated or even shat- 

- teredif the thread -ottijpr Palestinians, 
is forced Into it at the wrong time — or 
held out too long. But behind the 
rhetoric and posturing of public fig- 
ures the weaving of the pattern goes 
on. 

Questions are being- asked about 
this week's announcement that Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
will be visiting Cairo Feb. 3-6, Just 
before Secretary Kissinger Is ex- 
pected to the Egyptian capital. Soviet 
party leader Leonid L Brezhnev had 
★Please turn to Page 4 



Wilson goal — stronger links 
between East and West 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

President Ford this week sits down 
to talk economics with a man who 
lectured on the subject at Oxford 
University at the age of 21. 

But rather than giving advice, 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson Is 
likely to be seeking it — specifically, 
how the United States might help the‘\ 
ailing British economy. 

Whether the hard-pressed U.S. can 
do anything at all remains to be seen. 

At the same time, the visit is a 
counterpoint to the recent U.S.- 
French summit meeting in Marti- 
nique — as well as a reminder that the 
so-called “special relationship” be- 
tween London and Washington has not 
entirely disappeared. 

A go-between 

Mr. Wilson sees himaalf as in some 
degree a go-between not only between 
Britain and the Soviet Union but 
between Europe, notably the Com- 
mon Market, and the United States. 

For President Ford, it -will be 
another opportunity to get acquainted 
with a leading political figure. He baa 
had visits of late from Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt of West Germany 
and has met President Leant of Italy, 
President Echevarria of Mexico, and 
Edward Glerek, Oommupist leader of 
Fdand. On his way to meet Leonid L 
Brezhnev of the Soviet Union, he met 
also with the Emperor and leading 



Why postage rates may go up 

By Lada Mooat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Vaddngtoi 

One of the reasons Americans soon may be asked to pay IS cents 
instead of 10 cents to mall a letter is that the U.S. Postal Service 
expects to lose about twice as znnch money this year as it ffld last year. 

“We knew there would be a deficit, but we didn’t know ft would be 
this high,” concedes a Postal Service spokesman who estimates the 
fiscal 1975 deficit at rooghty $800 million to $800 million. 

Th« unexpected cost- hike is largely the result of a combination of 
steep fuel prices - affecting both the gas used in delivery trucks and in 
jets, forcing outbacks in flights on which the U.S. malls had come to 
rely — and sharp cost-of-living increases built into labor contracts. 
The Postal Service Is also in the middle of a large building program, 
and inflation has hit in that area, too. 

Altogether, running the U.S. malls now Is almost a $15 hiiHim a year 
business. There are those who question whether the break-even 
philosophy of the 1970 Postal Reorganization Act may have become an 

impossible dream. jlM _ ' . 

★Please turn to Page 4 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

Percy cautions Israel 

Percy to 
Israel: be 
conciliatory 

Says reluctance could 
cost Senate support 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

One longtime friend of Israel — 
Republican Sen. Charles H. Percy of 
Illinois — has made it clear that . If 
Israel should start a pre-emptive war 
to the Mideast, it would not have his 
support. 

The Senator, just back from several 
weeks of touting to leaders in the 
Mideast, says that Israel must realize 
that the “time is now” for being 
conciliatory, “for pulling back essen- 
tially to the 1967 lines.” 

* The Senator — meeting' with a 
group of reporters over breakfast — 
said he supported the concept of 
maintaining Israel as a nation. 

If the Arabs should start a new war 
and the Israelis should need U.S. 
troops, the United States should pro- 
vide them, “with conditions.” 

“I would ask Soviet Russia to join 
to, together with other countries, to 
provide an international farce” to 
help Israel under such circum- 
stances, he said. 

Help for Arabs 

Asked If the situation were turned 
around and the Arabs needed military 
help of this kind to resist an invading 
Israel, the Senator said he would 
support a similar International force 
to step to and help the Arabs. 

But more than anything, the Sena- 
tor was saying that an Israel reluc- 
tant to be conciliatory with the Arabs 
now — or an Israel that started a war 
— could no longer automatically 
count on the support of the Senate for 
providing additional military aid. 

Under such circumstances, the Sen- 
ator said he would say this to Israel : 

“Don’t count on always having 70 
senators” [supporting you]. “Don’t 
count on an appropriation being pro- 
posed by the White House and auto- 
matically being increased In the Sen- 
ate.” 

On another subject the Senator was 
asked for his views of dealing with the 
energy crisis: “I happen to believe we 
should have a stiff gasoline tax,” he 
said. “Also, there should be an in- 
crease to tobacco and alcohol taxes.” 


Inflation batters fixed incomes 

American retirees abroad 


UPl photo 

Wilson seeks U.S. advice? . 

officials of Japan and President Park, 
of South Korea. 

De Gaulle proposal 
When Charles De Gaulle was Presi- 
dent of France, he approached Presi- 
dent Eisenhower with the idea that 
France, Britain,, and the United 
States should unite in a kind of cartel 
that would dominate the politics of the 
West But he was rebuffed at (he time. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


By dayton Jones 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Many elder Americans who have retired to such exotic 
spots as Mexico, Italy, and Spain's Costa del Sol are 
today watching the bloom fall from their economic rose. 

These elderly expatriates find their Shangri-las no 
longer the real bargains they were only two or three 
years ago. Some are pulling up the stakes like economic 
refugees and beading to greener pastures. 

Only in places such as Poland and a few Middle 
Eastern countries/ where a U.S. social-security check 
each month can still go a long way, are American 
retirees finding they can beat high inflation rates and a 
devalued dollar . 

. In Italy, where over 42,000 retirees live on U.S. social 
security, a 25 percent Inflation rate is making life 
difficult for Mrs. Margaret di Russo, who moved to Italy 
in August, 1973, with her husband, a retired New York 
advertising executive. 

- The. couple bad prepared for their retirement with 
thoroughness, spending a vacation in Italy studying 
prices. 

The cost of meat and gasoline was twice that In the 


states, and many manufactured goods were also more 
expensive, Mrs. dl Russo found. But this did not deter 
them. 

Now 18 months later the dl Russos are watching the 
gradual erosion of their cnce- comfortable pension. 

Except for family ties and a love of Italian life and 
culture they might have returned to America. 

Medicare benefits do not generally apply overseas, 
adding one more bill for many retirees abroad. Separa- 
tion from friends and loved ones often causes emotional 
strain. Tax and real-estate laws can complicate a 
foreigner's Investment to live In a country. 

According to the Social Security Administration, the 
number of elderly Americans venturing abroad stowed 
down in 1974. This followed a 14-year rise which doubled 
the number of Americans receiving U.S. benefits to other 
nations. 

Many elderly expatriates are Americans who have 
returned to their native country after working in the 
United States and becoming eligible for social security. 

The most popular retirement spot besides Canada is 
Mexico where Americans tend to congregate in the 
“golden ghettos” of either Guadalajara, Chapala, 
Cuernavaca, or San Miguel de Allen de, and make friends 
with English-speaking Mexicans. ★Please turn to Page 4 
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Meeting of foreign ministers with Kissinger cancelled 

Latin America stands up to U.S. 


By James Nelson Goods eO 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Uode Janeiro 

Washington is fast discovering that 
Latin America is no longer in its hip 
pocket. 

Latest evidence is the mounting 
fury of hemisphere anger over terms 
of the new United States trade act that 
culminated this week in suspension of 
the scheduled meeting of Latin Amer- 
ican foreign ministers with Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger. 

That session, scheduled for late 
March in Buenos Aires, was hailed toy 
Washington as an opportunity to fur- 
ther Dr. Kissinger's much touted 
"new dialogue” between Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States. 

The United States clearly wanted 
the meeting. In fact, Dr. Kissinger 
had scheduled a brief February visit 
to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and 
Venezuela to lay the groundwork for 
the Buenos Aires meeting. Now that 
trip is also off — with Washington 
announcing its postponement within 
hours of the Argentine decision to 
suspend the foreign ministers' meet- 


Trade bill precipitated 

In announcing his government's 
decision as host nation, Argentine 
Foreign Minister Alberto J. Vignes 
said the action was prompted by the 
‘"tense situation" brought about by 
Washington's new foreign trade hill. 

Suspension of the meeting Is, in 
some measure, a diplomatic victory 
for Venezuela, which had announced 
it was unlikely to attend because of 
the "discriminatory' 1 language in the 
trade bill. 

Venezuela, along with other i-Atin 
American nations, specifically criti- 
cizes provisions in the bill that permit 
the United States president to deny 
preferential treatment to nations na- 
tionalizing U.S. property without 
"adequately" compensating the own- 
ers or joining associations to block 
raw material shipments in order to 
drive up prices for the products on the 
world market. 

Venezuela is about to nationalize 
United States oil interests and has 
assisted Central American nations in 
holding back a portion of their coffee 
crop to await higher prices. 

V iolation alleged 

The government of President Car- 
los Andres Perez in Caracas, along 
with governments in other Latin 
American countries, argues that 
Washington's trade bill is in violation 
of charter provisions of the Organiza- 


tion of American States (OAS) that 
were ratified toy the U.S. Congress. 

Specifically, the OAS charter for- 
bids "coercive measures of an eco- 
nomic nature” by one member nation 
against another member state. 

Some U.S. officials suggest that 
Venezuela’s support of Central Amer- 
ican action in withholding coffee 
production tram the market may well 
also constitute a violation of the OAS 
charter. But Venezuela and other 
Latin American nations do not see it 
that way. 

Their primary concern at the mo- 
ment is the trade bill which was 
passed by Congress in December and 
signed Into law by President Ford, 
who announced he had some reserva- 
tions about specific provisions in the 
measure. 

The mounting fury of T<atln Amer- 
ican protest over the measure has 
included virtually every nation in the 
area, with 'Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 


Colombia, and Mexico joining Vene- 
zuela In issuing major denunciations 
of the U^. law. 

Even Brazil, long considered Wash- 
ington's closest ally in Latin America, 
is unhappy over the trade MIL 

Foreign Ministry officials privately 
talk of their 11 ‘uneasiness” concerning 
the trade law, wondering, as one 
phrased it, "just how will Washington 
Implement the measure, for it seems 
to give the president carte blanche to 
wage trade war.” 

Newspaper, radio, and television 
comment here also has been angry 
and determined. “It smacks of the 
old-style big stick diplomacy,” a 
television commentator said, refer- 
ring to the diplomatic practices of 
President Theodore Roosevelt 70 
years ago. 

*' 'Washington may not be aware that 
we are no longer the people next door 
who can be Ignored," - this same 
commentator said. 



By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

Kissinger: setback 


Ford’s $300 million 
request nears shoals 


By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Rising congressional opposition 
makes it increasingly unlikely that 
the United States will give South 
Vietnam the additional $300 million in 
aid that the Ford administration is 
about to ask from Congress. 

This prospect comes as the Paris 
accord passes Its second birthday 
with fighting heavy In South Vietnam. 
Military analysts expect several 
months of continued military pres- 
sure from the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese during the current dry- 
weather season. 

Meanwhile, the South Vietnamese 
appeal to the United States for more 
military aid with which to repel the 
pressure. 

But Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield of Montana says that Sen- 
ate opposition to the $300 million 
mllltary-ald proposal has grown in 
the weeks since the idea first was 
floated. Never popular, the plan now 
really is "In trouble” in Congress, he 
says. 

A key .Republican source puts it 
more bluntly: "I would say flatly you 
would not get it through the Senate." 


This source amplifies: "On the Re- 
publican side, you’ve got 23 votes” for 
the proposal, out of the 38 Republican 
senators. "And you’re not going to 
pick up more than 10 or 15 at fixe most 
on the Democratic side. The votes 
simply aren’t there. " 

The aide of one Republican senator 
who might be persuaded to support 
the Increased aid request says can- 
didly: "Opposition is building, and I 
don't think it’s going anywhere at this 
point. . . At one time I thought you’d 
get it through the House; now I doubt 
it" 


Prime reason for the opposition, 
say several congressional sources, is 
a feeling among congressmen and 
senators "that they’ve had it" with 
the drain of repeated financial aid to 
South Vietnam. 

Last year the administration re- 
quested a $1.7 billion authorization for 
aid to South Vietnam. Congress 
trimmed the authorized figure to $1 
billion; then appropriated only $700 
million of this amount. -What the Ford 
administration plans is to request the 
additional $300 million as a supple- 
mental appropriation. 


U.S. airlines bid 
for youth fares again 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Air fares between the United States 
and Europe may toe lower for many 
travelers this spring and summer — if 
government regulatory agencies ap- 
prove. 

International . airlines want to re-^.s 
store a cut-rate youth fare between.,, 
the continents, and travelers of all- 


You can 
really get 
involved.” 




:;«>V 




Sponsors report from around the country . . . 

Castaha, Ohio— Sandy Prout, speaking for the 
St. John's United Church High School Class: 
“You can really get involved. It’s a person-to- 
person relationship." 

Her class is sponsoring a needy 1 3-year-old boy 
in Taiwan. 

Seeley, Wisconsin— Emily Kochalka writes about 
her women’s dub sponsorship of a boy in the 
Philippines: “Our little lad warms all our hearts 
and makes us feel so proud that we are helping 
him. The warmth one gets from knowing you are 
helping a child is indescribable. Corresponding 
with the boy has brought home to us dub mem- 
bers that we have so much — and children in other 
countries have so little by comparison. 

"When the dub sent Nestor $5.00 for his birth- 
day, we later got a reply stating that the $5.00 
meant ‘the very best birthday I have ever had in 
my life.* " 

Carlisle. Kentucky— Joseph H. Conley, project 
chairman for the Jaycees, expresses it this way in 
writing about a 12-year-old boy in Ecuador: “His 
improvement in health, grades, personality, ac- 
tivities during the period of this sponsorship has 
been remarkable. This is most satisfying to us.” 

Casttewood, Virginia — William A. White writes: 
“God has been good to me. I think a person 
should appreciate this and share it.” 

Barre, Massachusetts — Glenn Stratton, American 
Problems Instructor at Quabbin Regional High 
School, feels the sponsorship by his class serves 
the dual purpose of helping the child and in- 
structing the students: "Students realize that 
what we take for granted is considered luxury by 
others, and tend to appreciate their own situation 
more fully." 

Byron, New York— Mrs. Fern Griffen, of the 
Presbyterian Women’s Association, says this: 
“Satisfaction in knowing we are helping this girl 
(in Guatemala) and perhaps others in her family 
by lifting their burden a little. She is very thankful 
and that makes us glad to help. The letters we get 
from Norma are so friendly and loving it makes 
us fed we have a daughter just over the way and 
we love her.” 


Would you or your group like to share in this j 
person-to-person way of helping a child ? You can j 
begin by filling out the coupon and sending it 
with your first monthly check for $15.00. 

You’ll receive the child's photograph and in- 
formation about the project where the child 
receives help. You may write to the child and the 
original letter will be sent to you, along with an 
Engl i sh translation. (Housemothers or casework- 
ers help children unable to write.) 

If you want the child to have a special gift on a 
holiday or his birthday, you may send a check and 
the whole amount will be forwarded to the child 
through our overseas staff, along with your 
instructions. 

Won’t you join the many sponsors who are 
finding a great satisfaction in this personalized 
way of helping deserving children 7 
Sponsors are urgently needed for children in: 
Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indonesia. 

Write today: Verent J. Mills 

CHRISTIAN CMDROrS FUND, Inc. 

• Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a Q boy □ girl in 

(Country) 

Q Choose any child who needs my help. 1 will 
pay $15 a month. I enclose first payment of 
S Send me child's name, mailing address 
and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give $ 

□ Please send me more information. 


Member of Internuioaai Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. 
Gifts arc tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonpe, 

CY17ID 


Poll tallies 
police gripes 
about TV 

By the Associated Press 

Pomona, NJ. 

Most policemen feel they 
are getting a bum rap from 
television police shows. 
Their gripe is not that the 
shows make cops look bad, 
but that they make them 
look too good. 

That is the conclusion of 
a three-month study toy 
Stockton State College 
Prof. Alan Arcurl, who sur- 
veyed the attitudes of more 
than 800 local and state 
policemen from 28 depart- 
ments throughout south 
Jersey. 

"The shows right now 
are too slick, too James 
BancUsh," said the political 
science professor, Who 
teaches a course called 
"The Politics of Law En- 
forcement." 

Nearly 64 percent of the 
police said the shows "lead 
the public to expect too 
much from police." Ano- 
ther 12 percent i said the 
shows lower respect for 
police, while only 1 percent 
felt they enhanced the stat- 
ure of police. 

In a somewhat con- 
tradictory vein, 58.4 per- 
cent responded to another 
question that the shows 
"do encourage public sup- 
port of police." 

But the thrust of the 
officers’ comments was di- 
rected against the deple- 
tion of cops as supermen. 

"The public gets the pic- 
ture that cops are gods," 
said one of the policemen 
cited anonymously in Pro- 
fessor Arcuri's 22-page 
study. "The average pa- 
trolman on the street may 
become involved in one 
homicide investigation in 
his career, but cover 6,000 
accidents. ... He will 
probably never fire his 
weapon in anger in his 
entire career.’ 1 , 

One complained: "The 
public gets the impression 
that you can take finger- 
prints off water.” 


ages will benefit from an advance- 
purchase discount that will lower 
fares on ’eight-day excursions booked 
60 days in advance. 

Behind the airlines' move is an 
acute awareness in the industry that 
travel between the U.S. and Europe 
has dropped more than 6 percent in 
the last year, 

v - The only bright spot in the other- 
Ityisc gloomy target statistics for tfaa?- 
. Jkat 12 months, according to airline 
officials, has been an Increase in the 
number of eight- day excursion book- 
ings. 

• 

la this discrimination? 

A key question is whether restora- 
tion of youth fares discriminate 
against older travelers. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB) has in- 
Idicated in the past that they do, and 
;the regulatory agency's contention 
tjiat they are not "falx*” was a major 
factor in youth fares being dis- 
continued in December, 1973. 
j Linking the proposed youth fares 
With the lower eight-day excursion j 
•fares for all ages is an apparent , 
Attempt to convince the government 
agencies here and in Europe that the 
gorlines are not attempting to dUs- 
vcrlxnliiate against older travelers. 

5 Under the plan, youth between 12 
and 21 years old can travel round-trip 
between New York and London for 
$458 In summer, fall, and spring, $410 
In winter. 


★Congressmen 
cost $610,000 

Continued from Page 1 
: • Stationery. Each member has a 
$6,500 stationery allowance per ses- 
sion. Moreover, congressmen have 
complete printing services on hand 
where speeches, statements, and 
other materials can be run off at cost. 

• Other services range from a 
student-intern program (two interns 
allowed per year at $1,000 each), .to 
the U.S. Capitol Police and security 
guards (annual budget $1.7 million), j 
to’ private dining rooms. - i 

Even with allowances, "anybody;., 
who is -doing his job here, has to 
regularly dip into his own pockets to - 
cover expenses,” congressional assis- 
tants maintain. ' 


Iowa bill gives leeway 
in couples’ name choice . 

By the Associated Press 

Des Moines 

Married couples could buck tradi- 
tion with the blessing of the law If they 
choose to use the woman’s surname 
instead of the man's under a bill 
Introduced in the Iowa Legislature. 

The measure submitted recently 
was sponsored by four freshmen 
representatives — all men. 

It would allow couples to keep their 
individual names, adopt either the 
husband's car the wife’sname, or. use a. 
combination of the two. 


Tug-of-war in UN: who 
will boss food council? 


Viet-aid support wanes in Congress 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, N-Y- 

A crucial UN appointment that 
could affect the lives of millions of 
people has become entangled in an 
international tug-of-war. 

The question is: Who is to become 
the chief executive officer o£ the 
secretariat of the World Food Council, 
the 36-nation body intended to give 
practical effect to the resolutions of 
last November's World Food Confer- 
ence? 

Is he to be a dynamic man of 
international stature who carries real 
political weight with govern- 

ments? Or Is he to he simply a 
technical expert, a comparatively 
low-ranking coordinator of current 
programs? 

A dispute is under way between 
supporters of these two diametrically 
different concepts of how powerful the 
World Food Council’s chief executive 
should be and hence howeffective the 
council itself may become in com- 
batting world hunger. It pits deeply 
held convictions and vested interests 
against one another. 

Vigorous boss 

• Currently acting as the council's 
temporary executive director is the 
unassuming but highly respected 
John Hannah, a former head of the 
U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment, who was hauled out of retire- 
ment to become deputy secretary- 
general of the Rome World Food 
Conference. Dr. Hannah la not ex- 
pected to remain in office much 
beyond the first meeting of the coun- 
cil, which probably will take place in 
May or early June. 

• First choice of UN Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim to fill the post 
more permanently was arid is Mau- 
rice Strong, the vigorous boss of the 
UN environment program. Mr. 
Strong, a Canadian who has proved an 
effective top-level administrator as 
well as gaining considerable influence 
on the world scene, is hacked enthu- 
siastically by most developing coun- 
tries, Including the wealthy ail-pro- 
ducers. 

Mild technocrat 

• But Mr. Waldheim is obliged to 
consult on the appointment with the 
head of the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), Addeke 
Boertna. Dr. Boerma, not wishing to 
see FAO's influence diluted, is said to 
prefer appointment of a competent 
but mild technocrat such as Sartaj 
Aziz, a for lower-ranking FAO bu- 
reaucrat. Dr. Boerma appears deter- 
mined that whoever takes charge of 
the World Food Council secretariat 
remains firmly uhder FAO authority. 

• Most West European govern- 
ments, which are strongly repre- 
sented in the Rome-based FAO, sup- 
port the Boerma approach. The result 
of their efforts so far, is a hybrid 
World Food Council: It reports to the 
General Assembly, but Its secretariat 
is drawn from ‘‘within the framework 
of the FAO." 

Kissinger open-minded 

• U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, . who first proposed the 
World Food Conference, is described 



ap photo 

Strong: Waldheim’s choice 

as open-minded about a broad, strong 
mandate for the World Food Council 
and Its chief executive, tout Is opposed 
in this view by U.S. Agriculture 
Secretary Earl L. Butz, who appar- 
ently backs the Boerma position. 

• One factor Influencing the State 
Department Is a desire to get the 
Soviets involved in the new council 
The Soviets are not in FAO, and this is 
seen as an added reason for going 
beyond the traditional FAO orbit 

• Dr. Boerma is due to return. from 
his FAO post at the end of this year. If 
a prominent Westerner such as Mr. 
Strong is appointed to head the world 
Food Council, it is unlikely that Dr. 
Boerma's successor also can come 
from the West. Which position, it is 
asked, does the West put most store 
toy? 

Resolution passed 

Until the tug-of-war between the 
two opposing concepts of the council's 
role is resolved, Mr. Waldheim Is left 
with a chicken and egg situation: . - - 

If he softens the terms of reference 
to the post in an attempt to mollify Dr. 
Boerma, he may alienate Mr. Strong. 
But if he sticks with broad terms of 
reference to the post he may retain 
Mr. Strong’s interest while losing Dr. 
Boerma's cooperation. 

The developing nations naturally 
favor a forceful personality to direct 
the day-to-day activities of the World 
Food Council. 

An early sign of their enthusiasm 
was the resolution passed by the 
World Food Conference proposing an 
International fund for agricultural 
development. This was sponsored 
largely by members of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) — thought to be the first 
positive move by OPEC to make such 
an international contribution. . 

But how much actual mosey is 
contributed will depend in part upon 
which concept for the council even- 
tually wins. Hence far more than 
mere personalities is at stake. For 
hard cash, from $1 billion to $5 billion 
is essential If the whole approach to 
world food production is to be re- 
shaped- 


Political questions swirl 
in post-election Thailand 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Bangkok, Thailand 

“Co nfusi on ! " said the headline in a 
Bangkok newspaper, and that seemed 
| to sum up the Immediate post-election 
view of Thailand's political situation. 

This Southeast Asian country is in 
the grip of great uncertainty as Thai 
politicians closet up for consultations 
in an attempt to form a new govern- 
ment. 

. Although the strangest likelihootLat 
the moment is that a new government 
will emerge from a coalition of politi- 
cal parties, there are other possi- 
bilities as well. One is that Sen! 
Pramoj, leader of the Democrat 
Party, will try to form a minority 
government. The Democrat Party led 
the field in last Sunday's nattreini 
election. 

Some observers believe that Mr. 
Seztl will foil to form a coalition and 
that several conservative parties, led 
by . ex-military men, will band to- 
gether with smaller splinter groups to 
create a coalition of their own. - 

There is concern that whatever 
government emerges will be based on . 
such fragmented support that It will 
be hopelessly divided and unstable. 
No single party got an absolute 
majority in the election. 

Royal intervention ? 

One possibility is that the current 
bargaining among the politidans will 
degenerate into a deadlock, in that 
rase,. King Bhumipho! Adulyadej 
might be forced to Intervene, just as . . 
he did during the crisis which Pre- 
ceded the downfall of the old military 
regime in 1973. 


Few consider it likely that the Thai 
military will disrupt Thailand’s latest 
experiment in democracy in the im- 
mediate future. But if a weak govern- 
ment emerged from the current con- 
sultations and if enough disruption 
and chaos were to follow, a sizable 
proportion of the population might 
come to welcome the return of a 
strong, authoritarian government. So 
the possibility of an eventual move by 
the military is not at all ruled out as 
something which could occur within 
the next few years. 

In the meantime, some observers 
are convinced that "Thai pragmat- 
ism'' will triumph In the end and that 
a group of political parties and splin- ' 
ter groups will somehow- manage to 
form a viable government. 

"If this were France, the whole 
thing would fall apart," said a West 
em diplomat. “But this is not France: 
It’s Thailand.” 
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Common Market accepts Comecon initiative 

agree to talk 



^rErieBotme' 

... Spcci^c<MT«jpondentof 
Tbe Christian Sdenca Monitor 

v." . • • Vtamu 

Thu first expferatory discussions: 
between senior officials of tbe West , 
European Common Market and the 
East Moc' Comecon organization are' 
slated to taJceplace earty next month. ; 

A delegation from the Common 
Market wBJ/pSy a threeKteyvislf to 

Moso^toG^en the teaks..,/ 

The Invitation to estafciisk formal 
contact between the two economic 


groupings bad been extended by Com- 
eccn’a secretary-general Nikolai 
Fadayev «b«ing an ini tint 

mry pontact a little over a year ago. ;. 

. The new talks will still represent an 
earty stage en route to any ultimate 
agreement, a principal Common 
Market objective win be to clarify the 
' new. authority apparently recently 
conferred on the Comecoti-recreteir- 
. iat wjrich aits in Moscow, .to negotiate 

-on behalf of the member states. 

Under tMa authority, Comecon now 
may conclude trade agreements with 
individual Western European or other 




annoyed by Canadian influx 

Rising numbers from 
British Columbia buy 
up land for recreation 


r Frederic A. Moritx , ■■ 

! correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor ' 

Whatcom Comity, Wash- 

In this- northwest Washington bor- 
der country at salmon canneries, 
logging gear, and dairy farms, e. long- 
standing American-Canadian ' ar- 
gument has been reverrod. 

Here .Americans, not Canadians, 
are grumbling tirat their “cousins” 
across the boundary are wielding the 
power of the purse to Infiltrate and 
dominate the economy of their neigh- 
bors. 

In this sparsely populated county 90 
miles north of Seattle, disgruntled 
Americans are complaining against 
an increasing number of Canadians' 
flocking 30 wiiM south from over- 
crowded Vancouver, B.C., to buy 
“recreational homes” In fast- sprout- 
ing developments with names like 
Sudden Valley and Paradise Lakes. 


different from anyone else. Cana- 
dla ns bring real estate profits^ more 
property tax income, and business tor 
retailers, others add. 

“Personally, it’s a help,”, declares 
grocer Dennis Ftakbomier, who says 
80 percent of w« summer customers 
are Canadians. After ap , Americans 
have been buying land and companie s : 
and working in Canada tor years, he 
adds. 

But even Mr. Ftokbazmer Is. trou- 
bled. “too many people here could be 
a problem,” he declares,, glancing 
down the road to .the “toe sale*’ and 
“sold” signs on lots overlooking the 
clear blue Straits of Georgia.: 

But what Whatcom “old timers” 
see as new crowding, British Colum- 
bian shipwright Joe DiscussO and his 
wife, Carmella, see as hew space. 
Down for a Sunday of do-it-yourself 
floor installation in their new vacation 
home, they explain, a waterfront site 
In crowded, mo imta.ln - HrnThftd 'R rltiHh 
Columbia would have been prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

The average property price in 
Whatcom County is SO percent lower 
than a comparable parcel in British 
Columbia. 


countries. This would seem to in- 
dicate an approach somewhat similar 
to the Common Market's own redH- 
iness to negotiate with indlvkhjpl 
East-bloc countries, though not with 
• Comecon as an organisational whole. 

SmaHer countries cool \ 

This arrangement may suit the 
Sovieta/ but it appeals considerably 
less to the smaller'' Comecon coun- 
tries, most of whom would prefer to 
-negotiate with the Common Market 
on .their own. Inevitably they are tffca 
disadvantage because of their own 
organization's inherent structural 
problems. 

Comecon cannot help but be domi- 
nated. —as the Common Market tejapt 
i — ■ by a stogie, highly developed and 
toftosbdalised, territorially immense 
superpower; while its other members 
are medium and Bmaller-shsed-atates 
which, to varying degree, are stm 
developing countries in the modem 
context 

. In any case, it Is quite unclear how 
far in practice Comecon will use its 
new authority. The Common Market’s 
own approach will be extremely 
cautious. .. 

“There are still many ‘ifs’ to the 
whole- proposition,” one East-West 
trade .expert here said. “At this 
juncture, the most to be anticipated 
is, to time, finding some agreement 
on technical cooperation with Com- 
ecoxv. exchange of information and 
statistics, and joint studies.” 

If these first Moscow talks prove 
meaningful, a higher-level meeting 
will follow. • 

A small landmark 

The coming talks do to themselves 
constitute some kind of landmark in 
European economi c relations. 

However, even though Russia and 
the Bast Europeans might now evince 
added keenness tor trade with West- 
ern Europe following the collapse of 
the U.S.-Soviet agreement, the actual 


development of new intra-European 
trade has sane built-in hurdles to 
overcome. 

Government- to- governm ent trade 
agreements with outside countries 
now may be negotiated by the Com- 
mon Market Nine as a whole hut not 
by Individual member countries 
(though there is nothing to prevent 
Western private companies from 
making deals with East bloc govern- 
ment agencies as they always have. ). 

For Comecon, 1975 seems destined 
to be a crucial year to its efforts for 
Integration — above all an the issue of 
the prices paid by the East Europeans 
for the Soviet raw materials and 
energy on which ah are so heavily 

dependent. 

Until next year, when the new five- 
year plans are due, these prices 
remain set according to world levels 
prevailing in 1969-70, which means the 
East Europeans have enjoyed prices 
much below world market costs. For 
their next plans, however, the much 
higher 1974 price level is likely to be 
the basis for charges made by the 
Russians. 

Dispute broadens 

The East Europeans, arguing that 
prices involved in their exports to the 
U.S.S.R. have risen less than those for 
raw materials, would like 1978-74 to 
provide the basis, to cushion them 
against the fun shock of last year’s 
runaway increases 

On its side, Russia is pressing its 
allies for more Investment in helping 
develop its Industries. It has warned 
for a irwig time that there must be a 
substantial upward adjustment of its 
prices for raw materials. 

Some concession or compromise 
seems likely, since Moscow is well 
aware that if its bill is pitched too 
steeply this could spell real economic 
crisis for its smaller *wes — perhaps 
with political consequences of a kind 
already seen to Poland only a few 
years ago. 


Rockefeller really is 
a ‘different’ V-P 

His biggest public problem 
is actually keeping out of headlines 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Nelson A. Rockefeller to a rela- 
tively few days has established him- 
self as a “different” kind of Vice- 
President. Says one White House aide 
of the new No. 2 man: ' 

“Here’s a Vice-President who 
doesn't need to work to escape 
anonymity as most vice-presidents 
do. he’s working hard not to 

get too much attention, to see to it that 
be doesn’t grab a spotlight that 
belongs to the President.” 

By tairtng over as chairman of the 
President’s committee to look into the 
CIA, the Vice-President has quickly 
moved into a major role. 

Thus he inevitably is to the head- 
lines. But in every public utterance 
Mr. Rockefeller seeks to make it clear 
that he is not and will not become a 
second power center. 

Formal duty minimal 

He emphasizes, again and again, 
that the Vice-President has only one 
constitutional duty (to preside in the 
Senate) and that beyond that he can 
only do what the President mIm him 
to do. 

Why tola shying away from power 
by a winn who has been seeking and 
basking to power since the late I960 s? 

The answers are these: 

•riJ 

• The Vice-President Is welLaware 
that he is being viewed with intense 
suspicion by right-wing Republicans, 
particularly by congressional conser- 
vatives. 


These critics view Mr. Rockefeller 
as a “liberal.” They are of the strong 
opinion that the Vice-President will 
soon use his position to “tilt” the 
administration leftward. Thus, Mr. 
Rockefeller is consciously trying to 
allay these right-wing fears by show- 
ing in every way possible that he will 
not be taking policy positions on his 
own. 

• The Vice-President also is being 
particularly careful not to raise any 
suspicions on the part of the President 
by doing anything that might indicate 
he was going to “go his own way.’ ’ 

His aides say Mr. Rockefeller will 
continue to be “his own man” but that 
he is confident this is possible within 
the context of “being the President's 
man." 

This is a difficult tightrope far Mr. 
Rockefeller to walk — but be is 
confident that he can do It by “talking 
out” any major differences with the 
President should they ever occur — 
and by not airing these differences 
publicly unless, as Mr. Rockefeller 
said on his latest CBS “Face the 
Nation" appearance, there might be 
“a moral issue of some kind." 

• Finally, Mr. Rockefeller, after 
his long years in Albany, N.T., feels 
like a “new boy" in town. He wants, 
and believes he deserves, sane time 
to get settled in his new home here 
and to find out precisely what the 
President wants him to do. 

After a while Mr. Rockefeller will — 
with experience — become more 
assertive, more the Rockefeller of 
old. But he Intends to move very 
slowly and cautiously in that direction 
— never going so far as to indicate he 
has authority of his own, but only by 
that given to him by the President. 


Caustic advice 

Spurred on by land-development 
restrictions Imposed by British. Co- 
lumbia’s 'socialist government, last 
year's Canadian purchases south of 
toe border accounted in dollar terms 
for almost one-third of all land trans- 
actions to Whatcom County, figures 
here show. 

According to some residents here, a 
fiannrtiftn version of the “ugly Amer- 
ican” dan be found among the influx 
of weekend skiers from British Co- 
lumbia who are said to crowd Amer- 
icans off their owzl majestic slopes. 

Canadians ignore the lower U.S. 55- 
m.p.h. speed limit, same Americans 
complain. And one unhappy letter- / 
writer charged to a local newspaper / 
that a summer influx of Canadian / 
water skiers speeds along the coastal 
inlets following no “rules of boating 
etiquette.” 

As fa? salving; the problem, the 
writer bad sane caustic advice: “An- 
nex Whatcom County to Canada; they 
own most of it anyhow.” 

Common refrain 

The U.S. State Department calls 
this a matter for state and county 
regulation. But the issue of Canadian 
investment in Washington real estate 
will be one of the topics considered in 
a $3 million research project autho- 
rized by President Ford last fall. Sen. 
Warren G. M&gnuson CD) of Washing- 
ton played a major part in pushing for 
the inquiry into the effects of foreign 
Investment an the American econ- 
omy, to be done mainly by the 
Commerce Department. 

To be sure, many perhaps most, 
Americans still welcome the flow of 
Canadian money, tourists, and even 
commuters living in Whatcom and 
working In Vancouver. 

“It is the Individual who counts,” is 
the common refrain among Amer- 
icans who say Canadians are no 

Let's go over this again 
—she’s her own niece? 

By the Associated Press 

Abilene, Texas 

Sharon Strickland Is her own niece, 
is a daughter to her younger brother, 
and is big sister to her niece and 
nephew. 

The unusual family tree sprouted 
recently when Air Force Sgt David 
E. Ervin learned he is being-shipped 
to Japan in a few months. 

But what to do with his two chil- 
dren, whose custody be gained in a 
recent divorce? 

Sister Sharon had been help in g 
Sergeant Ervin raise the children, but 
the Air Force said Miss Strickland 
could not accompany Sergeant Ervin 
and Us children to Japan unless it 
could be shown she was single and, 
most. Important, Sergeant Ervin’s 
legal dependent 

So, Sergeant Ervin went to court 
and petitioned for the adoption of 
Shared, as his daughter. 

District Court Judge Don Lane 
agreed the arrangement would ben- 
efit . Sergeant Ervin’s children and 
granted the adoption. 

Now, Sergeant Ervtn, his children, 
and his daughter-sister are packing 

for Japan. 

One problem remains. If Sharon, 
has children of her own, will they call 
Sergeant Ervin Uncle David or 
Grandpa? 
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and make it a tremendous 
source of Continuing education! 

A lot of GOLD comes out of the TUBE 
—along with all the sand! 

You can catch the gold with this special tool. 

QUESTIONS — ANSWERS 
Good TV programs spark 
questions in intelligent minds, 
and the answers are filled with , 
the gold of knowledge. 

ADD THIS GREAT ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLOPEDIA TO YOUR TV 
TO CATCH THE ANSWERS QUICKLY. 

Transform your TV into a source of continuing education. 

THE ONLY ONE BY A UNIVERSITY PRESS 

COMING IN AUGUST— ORDER NOW AND SAVE ON THE LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE! 


NOW is the era of the knowledge explosion — im- 
portant social events, vast innovations in science. 
These are times when TV is a marvelous medium 
of information about important events, topics, 
people, and places. 

Golden nuggets of knowledge come out of your 
TV. But you need the right tool to catch them. 
Today, we all need a quick, portable, ready-refer- 
ence to linderstaod developments in the world 
around us. 

Ifs time to graduate to The New Columbia, the 
most up-to-date and accurate encyclopedia avail- 
able Contains over. 2 million facts on important 
subjects, with articles on arts, literature, geogra- 
phy, and the sciences. Complete in one volume, 
alphabetical . by ham e and subject;- cross-referenced - 
and illustrated. 

It can transform good TV programs into confhra- 
ing education for you and your family by provid- 
ing answers quickly, easily, accurately to question- 
ing thoughts raised by TV. 


The New Colombia is the choice for busy people 
— students, executives, homemakers, writers, com- 
mentators — whose advancement depends on up- 
to-date knowledge. It is designed for those who 
don’t have time to go from volume to volume 
when they get 95% of their needs in one 
ready reference. Why spend $500 or more for 
sets you can’t carry across the room to your 
chair let alone to school, office^or work? 

ADD THIS GREAT 

ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLOPEDIA TO YOUR 
TV TO FIND THE ANSWERS QUICKLY 

A Masterpiece of die Publishing Arts. The amaz- 
ing amount of information in the one-volume 
Columbia is made possible by a computer type 
face — easier to read, more words to the page. 
Imagine, over 6 million words — 50,000 articles on 
important events, topics, people, and places — in a 
desk-sized volume! Greatly expanded, redesigned, 
and revised, it contains 7,000 new articles and 700 
more pages than preceding editions! 


IPs Time To Reserve The Columbia. Beautifully printed on 
Offset Bible paper. Smyth-sewn and bound in long-wearing 
buckram, it makes an impressive addition to any office, school 
or home library. (A deluxe edition — leatherbound and per- 
sonalized with individual names — is also available. ) Either is 
ideal for wedding, graduation or special-occasion gifts. 

A $5 deposit now with order reserves your copy at intro- 
ductory savings (12Vfs %). Use this coupon for your choice 
of payment plans. 


DON’T SPEND 9400 TO S600 FOR A MULTI-VOLUME “SET" 
GET THIS FAMOUS PORTABLE ONE VOLUME FOR ONLY 869.50 
SAVE AT LEAST $10 BY ORDERING NOW-SEE OFFER BELOW 



Available Only bon Good Bookstores or Direct with This Coupon i ! 

MONET-SAVING INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
To: Columbia University Press, P.O. Box 7T77-RCM06, Pfiffa^ Pa- 19175 
Please reserve my copy of The New Columbia Encyclopedia as Indicated below. 
I understand flat a $5 remittance with order, or full payment, or credit card charge 
entitles me to the introductory price on the Standard Edition, and delivery to me In 
AuiusL 

EDITION SELECTION 

□ Standard Edition at $69.50 plus postage and packaging (savings of $10.00 — 
price becomes $79.50 after introductory offer expiree}.* 

□ Deluxe Edition at $155. with name imprinted In gold at no extra charge. (Full 
payment must accompany order it name-imprinting U requested.}* 

Name to be Imprinted: . 

O Muse Edition of $135 — no Imprinting — plus postage end packaging.* 
■Please add salas/ua tax In year stete, if any. 

PAYMENT PLAN 

□ Full payment is enclosed. (Deduct $3.50 for Standard Edition above.) 

□ Deposit «f $5.00 is enclosed: 

Q Bill balance of Edition selection upon delivery. 

□ Charge balance of Edition selection upon delivery to my: 


• 
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Kissinger meets press; 
sees hope in Mideast 

Washington 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
said Tuesday he sees some hope for a 
reconciliation of Egypt's desire for a 
partial pullback in Sinai and Israel's 
goal of peace with Its Arab neighbors. 





Henry A. Kissinger 

In a wide-ranging press conference, 
Dr. Kissinger said: 

• That he would travel to the Mideast 
soon, acknowledging he has lowered 
his own expectations of success, and 
that he is faced with "an extremely 
complex and dangerous situation." 

• That cancellation of the Western 
hemisphere foreign ministers' meeting 
in Buenos Aires in March deals a 
setback for his hopes for a "new 
dialogue." 

• That South Vietnam's ability to 
defend itself is the basic issue in the 
administration's request to Congress 
for $300 million in additional military 
aid. 

• That congressional tinkering with 
the day-to-day operations of U.S. 
foreign policy raised questions in the 
minds of foreign leaders about "the 
degree to which our commitments can 
be carried out." 

More bomb threats 
in Britain 

London 

British police closed off streets in 
central London for 90 minutes Tuesday 
while they searched for bombs after 
telephoned warnings. No bombs were 
found. Elsewhere police raided the 
homes of suspected Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) guerrillas in Britain in the 
wake of bomb explosions in London, 
Manchester, and Londonderry Monday. 

These explosions came as contacts 
were believed continuing between 
British officials and the IRA about 
reviving the 25-day truce in Northern 


Ireland that covered Christmas and 
New Year's. These bombings are less 
likely to signal an end to the cease-fire 
efforts than to be aimed by the IRA (1) 
to remind the British that Britain itself 
could be hit hard — as London and 
Manchester were Monday — if the 
government does not extend the 
cease-fire on terms acceptable to the 
IRA; and (2) to get Britain to persuade 
the Irish Government In Dublin to 
intervene in the current hunger-strike 
of IRA prisoners in Irish jails. 


FBI curb urged 
on Congress files 

Washington 

Attorney General-designate Edward 
H. Levi suggested Tuesday that the FBI 
should stop keeping files of unsolicited 
allegations against members of 
Congress when the accusations have 
nothing to do with a criminal 


investigation or background checks for 
appointment to other federal jobs. 

"I oppose the maintenance of files 
which have no relevance and are not 
sufficiently closely connected with 
probable cause of crime being 
committed or connected with the 
investigation of a crime," he told the 
Senate Judiciary Committee during the 
second day of confirmation hearings 
on his nomination. 

He said another reason for retaining 
information about members of 
Congress would be for use In reviewing 
their qualifications for appointment to 
executive branch jobs. 

"I can't see any other justification for 
collecting information about members 
of Congress, or for that matter, 
citizens," Mr. Levi testified. 

He repeated his commitment to try 
and draft guidelines to regulate FBI file- 
keeping but cautioned that he may 
discover "grey areas" where the 
guidelines must remain vague. 


Too much lunch in trash can 

Camarillo, Calif. 

An elementary school principal in this agricultural community became 
distressed by watching pupils toss most or part of their lunches Into the 
garbage can. 

To dramatize the waste, principal Jerry Moynlhan gathered the pupils 
and teachers of Pleasant Valley school around a picnic fable during a 
recent lunch hour. He dumped the contents of the nearest trash can 
onto the table. 

Among other items, out rolled large, unpeeled oranges, shiny red ap- 
ples with not a bit missing, and an assortment of neatly wrapped sand- 
wiches. 

Sixth grader Arlene Medina prepared the official inventory: 

There were 41 sandwiches, two burritos, two cartons of milk, two 
whole pieces of chicken, three bags ol potato chips, 19 apples, 13 or- 
anges, one piece of cake, a half can of chocolate pudding, four carrot' 
pieces, a piece of Mexican bread, two small boxes of raisins, 19 pieces 
of candy, and 14 cookies. 

After the demonstration, Mr. Moynlhan sent a letter to the parents of 
his 430 pupils, itemizing what had been found. And teachers launched 
lessons on food waste and nutrition — a logical subject in the fertile ru- 
ral area which grows tomatoes, strawberries, and lettuce. 

He said the waste indicates that parents in the town 50 miles north- 
west of Los Angeles may be overpacking their children's lunch bags — 
or packing the wrong things. “Kids tend to eat the goodies first," then 
lose their appetites for sandwiches and fruit, Mr. Moynlhan said. 


Peruvian conservationist 
wins $50,000 award 

Washington 

Peru's leading conservationist, Felipe 
Benavides, has received the largest 
prize ever awarded for wildlife 
conservation at ceremonies in 
Washington Tuesday with President 
Ford and Vice-President Rockefeller. 

The $50,000 prize, the first awarded 
by the World Wildlife Fund through a 
gift from J. Paul Getty, cited Mr. 
Benavides' 20-year struggle to save the 
vicuna and other South American 
species from extinction, writes Monty 
Hoyt, Monitor correspondent. He was 
Cited also for his pioneering work in 
getting the Peruvian Government to 
establish Manu National Park, the 
largest in South America. 

Some 525 nominations from 42 
countries were submitted for the honor. 

No. 1 in NFL draft is 
quarterback Bartkowski 

New York 

Steve Bartkowski. a University of 
California quarterback, was picked by 
the Atlanta Falcons Tuesday as the first 
selection in the National Football 
League's annual draft of college 
players. 




Steve Bartkowski 

Bartkowski seemed pleased to be 
selected by the Falcons and to be 
heading South, where, he said, “they 
take the game seriously and the fans 
have enthusiasm ” 

The Falcons obviously look forward 
to having the drop-back passer who 
broke Craig Morton's single-season 
California passing record by throwing 
for 2,580 yards and 12 touchdowns. 
Bartkowski is the first quarterback to 
be the No. 1 draft pick since Jim 
Plunkett of Stanford University was 
selected by the New England Patriots 
In 1971. 

Randy White, a 6ft. 4in., 255-pound 
defensive lineman from the University 
of Maryland with exceptional speed, 


became the No. 2 selection — going to 
the Dallas Cowboys. 

Offensive guard Ken Huff, a 250- 
pound All-American from the University 
of North Carolina, was the third player 
chosen. He went to the Baltimore Colts 
The Chicago Bears, picking fourth, 
selected 208-pound running back 
Walter Payton of Jackson State. 


Renoir painting 
traced to owner 

London 

Art experts here confirmed Tuesday 
the identity of the Renoir painting 
“Woman in a Flowered Hat,” 
discovered during a raid on a London 
house, after it disappeared last year in 
transit to the United States. 

The painting was found wrapped in 
blankets and without a frame. An empty 
frame was found in the United States 
last summer. * 

Its owner, Minneapolis lawyer 
Samuel Masion, had unsuccessfully 
offered it for auction here for $140,000. 
it was one of three paintings to vanish 
between London's Heathrow Airport 
and the United States last year. 

Ford cites ties linking 
policy and morality 

Washington 

President Ford said Tuesday 
separation of church and state "was 
never intended in my view to'separate 
public morality from public policy." 

In a speech prepared for a 
congressional breakfast sponsored by 
the National Religious Broadcasters, 

Mr. Ford recited the First Amendment 
to the Constitution and said it 
underscores in one sentence the 
interrelationship of basic rights. 

"Freedom to exercise one's religion 
would be meaningless without freedom 
of speech and assembly," he said. 
"Without freedom of the press there 
could be neither religious books nor 
religious broadcasters." 

Mr. Ford said he was told more than 
40 million people listen to religious 
broadcasters in the United States and 
that their audience here and abroad 
was growing at the rate of 20 to 30 
percent a year. 

"This can be a tremendous force for 
good, for freedom and for peace." he 
said. 


American retirees abroad disillusioned t* Mideast peace effort 


Continued from Page 1 

Americans are lured to Mexico by a 
good climate, the appeal of living In a 
foreign country close to home, and an 
inflation rate that is only just begin- 
ning to bring Mexican prices up to 
U.S. levels. 

A 77-year-old American retiree liv- 
ing in Spain plans to move to Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, next month. 

“When £ came to Spain 11 years ago 
you got 70 pesetas for $1. And every- 
thing was much cheaper. Now you get 
55 pesetas," said the e con conic refu- 
gee. 

Still, Mexico’s “Gringo Parks," 
called such for the scores of elderly 
Americans who sit and “watch the 
world go by," may be losing their 
bargain image as the number of 
Americans retiring there has not 
increased recently. 


In Poland, however, the Polish 
Government is offering American 
retirees an economic haven. Pensio- 
ners receive 60 zlotys for their social- 
security dollar, not the tourist rate of 
20 . 

The Polish Embassy in Washington, 
D.C., reports that even Americans not 
of Polish descent are streaming Into 
the Communist country, bringing to 
over 6,000 the number of American 
retirees seeking economic relief 
there. 

The favorable exchange rate in 
Poland makes a pension check take 
on generous dimensions: shoes for $8 
and a pound of sugar for 8 cents. 
Housing is also easier for Americans 
to find. And a healthy respect for 
elders in- Poland makes life more 
meaningful for American retirees. 


SURVEY 


★Why market took dramatic upturn 


Continued from Page I 
The market's almost frantic rise 
was Its best level since late October, 
and the best rally the market has 
generated since September. In some 
aspects, analysts said, they had been 
expecting it. 

The flames were in a large measure 
turned up by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The board recently lowered 
the discount rate, the rate at which 
banks can borrow money from the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and Injected 
more money into banking circles by 
other means. 

Open to question 
This stimulation combined with a 
sharp slackening in loan demand, 
prompted major banks to begin cut- 
ting their interest rates. 

Whether or not this marks the end 
of the bear market that has been in 
effect since 1969 for many Investors 
was open to question. 

Market commentators noted that 
there was more optimism the Dow 
Jones average could rise to the 800 
level within the next six months. 


On the other hand, some analysts 
were saying the market "had not fully 
discounted all the bad news." 

This week’s bad news Included a 
1974 trade deficit of $3.1 billion, worst 
since 1972. 

On the positive side. Bob Wail of 
Inverness Counsel, ' an investment 
management firm says, “I think we 
have seen the lows. There is always 
the possibility after a sharp rally of 
some form of a setback. However, 
many Investors have built up substan- 
tial cash positions and are fli’wH'ng the 
Interest return is declining. Con- 
sequently, they feel under some pres- 
sure to restore a more normal bal- 
ance in their portfolio by acquiring 
equities.” 

Modestly bullish 

Another optimist, Lee Garda, a 
vice-president at AG Capital in Hous- 
ton, with assets of $2 billion, says, 
“I’m modestly bullish.” Mr. Garda 
cauti o ns, however, that the market 
could "get ahead of Itself.” He still 
thinks the market will see an overall 
gain of about 25 percent for the year. 


★ Peking cancels on wheat 


Continued from Page 1 

“This really has been blown out of 
proportion," said Clayton Ye utter, 
assistant secretary in the USD A. 
"Sales of this magnitude are canceled 
frequently.’’ 

"X would think the most important 
impact would be psychological,” said 
Dr. Robert Wlsner, economist at Iowa 
State University. “In the minds of 
farmers and exporters it will raise the 
possibility of more adequate grain 


supplies In China. I think it will raise 
questions of possibility of further 
contract cancellations from China. 

“An offsetting factor might be the 
possibility that additional wheat sales 
to Russia might take up part of the 
slack.” 

Last autumn. President Ford halted 
a $500 million shipment to the Soviet 
Union of 34 million bushels of wheat 
and 91 million bushel* of cam. 


In Britain, American retirees strug- 
gled with an 18.8 inflation rate in 1974 
and face a projected 25 percent rate In 
1975. The best off are those who 
managed to buy houses or apartments 
during the ‘50s or early ’60s, before 
the boom in property values saw 
buildings doubling in value every 
three or four years. 

Today, because of the financial 
squeeze property values have de- 
clined, but not to anywhere near pre- 
inflation prices. 

Ireland actively promotes itself as a 
haven for pensioners because of lower 
prices and better housing. Irish offi- 
cials see no slack in the number of 
American retirees living there. 

Canada, Mexico, Italy, the Philip- 
pines, Greece, the United Kingdom, 
Spain, Israel, Sweden, and France 
rank as the nations with the most 
American retirees receiving U.S. ben- 
efits. 

How countries rank 

The U.S. State Department ranks 
France and Sweden as the most 
expensive for Its officials to live In 
and the Philippines and Italy as the 
least expensive. Cost-of-living allow- 
ances for U.S. officials in the capitals 
of those countries range from $1,500 
for a single person in the Philippines 
to $3,700 in France. 

In Spain, American retirees report 
rents are high and going up. Many are 
thinking of returning to the United 
States since Inflation has hit an 
estimated 20 percent, according to 
bankers and business people who 
emphatically discount the official fig- 
ure of 16 percent. 

"I might as well fight Inflation back 
home," said one returning American. 
"I feel one Is better able to cope in 
one’s own country.” 

Co n tr i b uti ng to this survey: Rich- 
ard Mowrer in Spain, C.Coarad Man- 
ley in Mexico, Takashi Oka in London, 
David Willey In Italy. 


Broadcasts from Tibet 
urge refugees to return 

By Reuter 

New Delhi 

Radio broadcasts from Lhasa, capi- 
tal of Chinese-ruled Tibet, are appeal- 
ing to Tibetan refugees in India, 
Sikkim, and Bhutan to leave their 
“life of misery” and return home. 


Continued from Page 1 

scheduled a visit to Cairo in mid- 
January, but this was postponed in- 
definitely at the last moment. Now 
some are wandering whether Mr. 
Gromyko's February visit will com- 
plicate things for Secretary Kissinger 
as a mediator, as Mr. Brezhnev’s visit 
had been expected to. 

On the U.S. side, there Is an 
inclination to believe that Mr. 
Gromyko's visit will make little dif- 
ference. Mr. Gromyko's Cairo visit 
had been expected once Mr. Brezhnev 
had postponed hlr. And the Soviet 
[Foreign Minister’s talks with Egyp- 
tian leaders are unlikely to shift the 
commitment of the latter to at least 
"one more round in Dr. Kissinger’s 
step-by-step search for an Arab-Is- 
raeli settlement. 

The most widely accepted view In 
informed Washington is that this 
Egyptian commitment was the main 
cause for Mr. Brezhnev’s putting off 
his journey to Cairo. 

If the Russians are put out with the 
Egyptians, President Sadat is no less 
put out with the Russians. In inter- 
views with the French press and 
television before he arrived In Paris 
as President Glscard d’Estalng’s 
gfuest, Mr. Sadat made it clear he was 


disappointed • the Russians had not 
been more generous in supplying 
arms to Egypt since the October war 
of 1973 and in letting Egypt defer 
installments in repaying Egyptian 
debts to the Soviet Union. 

Shopping for arms 

While in Paris, Mr. Sadat Is said to 
be trying to buy from the French — 
believed to be willing salesmen — 
Mirage jet aircraft, the Crotale anti- 
missile system, and tanks. To pay for 
these, at least In part, Mr. Sadat has 
promises of cash from Bing Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia. 

In Israel, the pro-government pa- 
per, Davar, spoke of Mr. Sadat’s 
trying to use France In “his political 
games with the U.S. and the 
U.S.SJt.” Tet Prime Minister Rabin, 
speaking in Eilat Jan. 27, said : 1< I 
would like to make it dear and 
simple. History cannot be rewound. 
We are ready for a peace treaty and to 
give back a lot of the territories we 
control. I will not specify where and 
how much." 

Toasting President Sadat in Paris, 
French President Giscard said the 
chances for peace In the Middle East 
are 1 ‘greater than ever." 


★Wilson goal— stronger links 


Oontinned from Page 1 

Now President Glscard d’Estalng 
has begun to restore the close rela- 
tionship between France and the U.S. 
at a time when the special relation- 
ship between Britain and the U.S. is, 
perhaps not faded, but certainly less 
exclusive than it was In the early 
postwar years. 


Opportunity fainted 

/ Some diplomats think there is an 
opportunity now for closer coopera- 
tian between the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France, perhaps including 
West Germany and Its actively pro- 
American Chancellor, Mr. Schmidt 

Britain and the United States still 
have three major .agreements that 
Imply Intimate and confidential rela- 
tionships: 

1. An agreement on uses of atomic 
- energy for mutual defense purposes 
signed In' 1968 and recently renewed. 
Under this agreement Britain last 
May exploded an underground device 
at an American proving ground and 
Mr. Wilson had to defend himself as in 
the old days against charges that he 
was siding on the coattails of Uncle 
Sam. 


2. A 1947 agreement on exchange of 
military information that still ac- 
counts for frequent appearances of 
British uniforms at the Pentagon. . 

3. A technical cooperation program 
in defense research signed in 1957. . 

Connecticut doesn't want 
to lose Coast Guard' Band 

By the Associated Press 

Washington 

The 49-member Coast Guard Band 
will not be moved from its current 
New Landau, Conn., home until the 
end af 1076, if at all, UiS: Rep. 
Christopher Dodd (D) of Connecticut ■ 
said recently. 

Mr. Dodd, whose 2nd District In- 
cludes New London, made the an- 
nouncement alter meeting with Adm. 
Owen Siler, Coast Guard command- 
ant. ■ ’ . ; > . 

.Mr. Dodd said he presented a 
petition signed by 2,300 eastern Con- 
necttcut-residents urging theiiandbe 
kept at the Coast Guard Academy in 
New London. . . 

The band, which performs 7 across 
the country, is the only anoed ser- 
vices band not stationed to Washing- 
ton. . - 


MINI-BUIE 


Poll hits oil-import tax 

Sixty percent of Americans would 
rather have gasoline rationing or a 10 
cents a gallon tax than President 
Ford's tax on imported oil. according 
to the Harris poll. Among the 1.532 
families surveyed, mandatory rationing 
was preferred 60 to 25 percent over an 
oil import tax, and 60 to 13 percent 
were in lavor of a 10 -cent-a-gaflon 
gasoline tax. the others were 
undecided. 


Nixon-paper ruling due 

The White House has asked court 
permission to send to former President 
Nixon a "quite substantial" number of 
papers belonging to him. White House 
counsel Philip W. Buchen said Monday 
in Washington. U.S District Judge 
Charles R. Richey has announced thal 
he will issue an order later this week on 
the over-ail question of the ownership 
of presidential papers and documents 
— public and private. 

Turks study dispute bid 

Turkey is studying a proposal from 
Greece that they should submit their 
dispute over Aegean oil to the World 
Court at The Hague, a Foreign Ministry 
spokesman said in Ankara Tuesday. 

Belgrade dissidents lose 

Eight dissident Belgrade University 
lecturers were removed from teaching 
posts Tuesday, culminating a seven- 
year Communist Party campaign 
against them. The Serbian Legislature 
voted to suspend the eight indefinitely, 
the Yugoslav news agency Tanjug 
reported. 

Justice system praised 

Clarence Lightner. the first black 
Mayor of Raleigh, N C . says a jury 
verdict clearing his wife of a charge of 
conspiracy to receive stolen goods 
"should strengthen the faith of our 
people in the criminal-justice system." 
Mrs. Marguerite Lightner was acquitted 
Monday by an all-white jury of seven 
men and five women that deliberated 
less than two hours. 


★Why postage 
rates may rise 

Continued from Page 1 
Congress has been subsidizing the 
cost of virtually every category of 
mail — except first class, which 
accounts for 51 billion of the 01 billion 
pieces of mail handled by postal 
authorities in this country each year. 

The plan always has been to taper 
off this subsidy, but Congress last 
summer voted to stretch out the self- 
supporting timetable for various 
classes, and in many ways the need 
for help from Capitol Hill seems 
stronger than ever. Last year Con- 
gress gave $1.55 billion. This year the 
Postal Service will ask $1.7 billion, 
and that is not expected to be enough. 

Much of the system’s operating 
budget goes for labor costs. Average 
salary among the 20,000 letter car- 
riers is currently $14,000. Negotia- 
tions on a new contract are to begin in 
April, and postal authorities expect 
the results of these to expand the 
deficit farther. 

Technicality remains 
Although the Postal Service still 
hopes to ask for an across-the-board 
postage rate hike of 30 percent this 
spring, no increase can be allowed 
until the Postal Rate Commission 
decides to make the ten-cent-a-Jetter 
rate (and the other increases in effect 
over the last year) permanent 
For its part, the Postal Service has 
been doing some belt-tightening. It 
expects to save about $200 million, for 
Instance, on its newly reorganized 
bulk mail system. It expects to save 
another $13 million on the unpaid 
letters it will no longer send with a 
“postage due” notice where the 
stamp usually rests. Also, a new 
nampower and cost control group has 
been set up . to study service effi- 
ciency. 

One mec.hajiiza.tion effort that Is 
currently giving postal authorities no 
small share of trouble Is a pilot 
program in Kokomo, Ind, aimed at 
reassessing and equalizing, mote 
loads. 

Although there are no estimates of 
how much if anything it might save in 
postal costs and no dedston has been 
made on whether- to expand it, the 
computerized • experiment ~ - has 
sparked talk of a strike by. Jam® 
Rademacher, president of the Na- 
tional Association at Letter Carrier** 
Mr. Rademacher says 16,000 jobs 
would be eliminated by it, - ' ■ 

Postal authorities say they* tie. 1 ** 
know; where Mr. Rademacher g** 8 
that figure and that toe plan could 
even add Jobs to the fts*ce. They point 
out that they are prohibited ypd ertfala 
labor agreement from laytog-anyonft 
off and that, at mast, retraining might 
. be Involved, . 
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USS Lawrence calls at Bandar 
Abbas . 





Iran— self-appointed 
guardian of the gulf 


Iran has made itself the dominant power in the Persian 
Gulf since the withdrawal of the British In 1971.. It is build- 
ing new naval bases and has. equipped itself with fleets of 
Hovercraft and helicopters to keep watch oil everything 
ttiat moves through the gulf, including the endless proces- 
sion of oil tankers. 

By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
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Building a Hovercraft pad on 
Abu Musa Island 


••• Bandar Abbas, Iran . 

Iran’s new role as the dominant power in 
the Persian Gulf Is daily becoming more 
tangible, and nowhere more than here in this 
booming port city. -. 

•••■• The Iranians,, directed by Shah Reza 
Pahlevi, swiftly are expanding this town of 
■: 300,000 persons info a metropolis of 1 million, 

. with a steel plant intended to work for export 
and a new commercial and naval port 
It is Iran’s new window cxi the Persian Gulf 
l and the Indian. Ocean, situated at the nar- 
• rawest point of the Straits of Hormuz through 
which the oil tankers pass In endless proces- 
sion, one every 13 minutes. 

Construction of a more ambitious naval . 
. base has just started at Shah Bahar, about 
J..-60 miles from the Pakistan . border, to. : 
- represent Iranian power in the Indian Qcean. 
From there one may assume Iran .will 
operate the half-dozen Spruance-class de- 
' stroyers, the most advanced produced by the 
-United States, which will be delivered in the 
late ’70s to join Iran’s present fleet of five old 
. British and two . American reconditioned 
destroyers. • 

Bapid deterioration 

- But Bandar Abbas is the base for Brian's 
. extraordinary fleet of a dozen British-built 
Hovercraft, which go scudding about the gulf ' 
on their cushions of air faster than any 
conventional ship. The Shah believes them 
ddeally suited to the narrow waters of the 
gulf, even though these heavily saline waters 
cause rapid deterioration of the Hovercraft’s 
robber skirts and other parts. He has ordered 
more of them to keep watch over what goes in 
.and what goes out of the gulf and make Iran 
. the world’s leading military Hovercraft 
..power. 

Backing them up is Iran’s equally extraor- 
dinary fleet of helicopters — ISO strong, with 
600 more on order f ro m the Bell helicopter 
manufacturers in the United States. Bell has 
hullt the Shah the world’s greatest helicopter 
/training school near Tafahan , a treasure' 
house of ancient Persian architectural and 
.artistic treasures. 

~-PWith the helicopters the Iranian armed 


forces expect to maintain surveillance over 
everything teat moves in the gulf, and In tee 
rugged mountains of Iran as well. When I 
.sailed down the Shatt al Arab recently with 
an Iraqi Government press party, an Iranian 
helicopter came up from behind Khorram- 
shahr and circled close to the ship, doubtless 
with cameras clicking, to. check the in- 
tentions of the Iraqi vessel. 

Officers fraternize 

A few weeks later I scudded through tee 
same waters from an Iranian Hovercraft 
base on the oil-refining island of Khark 
(where the strictly protected population of 
several hundred gazelles bound among the 
pipes and tanks). And a few days after that I 
flew with the . Iranian Air Farce in an 
executive-type jet from Bandar Abbas to the 
Island of Abu Musa; which Iran has shared 
with the Arab sheikhdom of Sharjah since 
Britain withdrew from the gulf at tee end of 
1971. 

The Iranians, who are building a Hov- 
ercraft pad and snjall port on tee island, 
moved in by agreement with the Sheikh of 
Sharjah, and revenues from offshore oil wells 
are shared between Iran and Sharjah, while 
Iranian officers fraternize with tee Sharjah 
police force. Tet Arab-Iranian relations on 
the island remain delicate. 

It was perhaps symbolic teat tee Arab 
police chief declined to be photographed 
shaking hands with the Iranian base com- 
mander. And the Iranians do not encourage 
visits to tee greater and lesser Tunb islands, 
which they seized over the objections of tee 
Arab sheikh. 

Delicate situation 

The delicate situation on tee islands is 
representative of Arab feelings generally 
about Iran’s swift assumption of the role of 
guardian of these narrow waters over which 
Britain had presided for tee previous two 
centuries. 

The Arabs especially are sensitive about 
the role being played by Iran in suppressing 
the leftist rebellion in Dhofar, the southern 
province of the Sultanate of -Oman. Most are 
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not displeased by tee fact that an Iranian unit 
of about 1,600 men, amply supplied with 
helicopters, is helping tee British-officered 
Army of Sultan Qabus to contain and perhaps 
suppress the rebels supplied by the Soviet 
Union through southern Yemen. But they are., 
apprehensive about seeing tee Shah establish 
an Iranian presence on the Arab side- of the 
gulf. 

An adviser to the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi told 
this correspondent: “In tee long run the Arab 
will never tolerate Iranian influence ove&an- 
Arab land. They loom so large just no^r-^bdt ': ^ 
in larger terms the Arabs have more weattfP&tt 
and more manpower than Iran can ever? to 
muster. They would do well to curb their 
arrogance. This la the Arab, not the Persian, 
gulf.” 

Most arrogant in tee eyes erf tee Arabs are 
Iranian plans to police shipping in the gulf for 
possible pollution of its waters. According to 
a bill before the Iranian Parliament, Iranian 
authorities, presumably working with Oman, 
would assume responsibility for preventing 
tankers from emptying their sludge-filled 
bilges in the gulf’s shallow waters. 

Equally delicate is tee role of the U.S. in 
backing tee Shah whose influence radiates 
forcefully not only in Oman and the gulf but in 
the war being fought by the Kurds against 
Iraq to the north and in the Indian subcon- 
tinent. 

The U.S., which already has base facilities 
-for-a token naval representation on tee island 


By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 

of Bahrain, is dickering for landing rights on 
the island of Maslrah, a desolate place off the 
southern coast of Oman. While Sultan Qabus 
is said to be agreeable, tee British, with 
whom tee Americans would share the is- 
land’s landing strip, still must give their 
consent. And some diplomats think it would 
be politically unwise thus to involve the U.S. 
in another military facility on Arab soil. 

In the northern mountains of Iraq, tee 
Kurdish rebels are checking the Iraqi Army's 
winter offensive with Iranian help. 

Bold move 

While the to w- wire- guided anti-tank weap- 
ons used by tee Kurds are said to come from 
France, a few score Iranians are reported to 
be operating 155-mm. American howitzers 
for the Kurds on Iraqi terrain. One aspect of 
this bold move Is that the Iranians, under 
their agreements with tee U.S., cannot turn 
over control of American-supplied weapons 
to any third party. 

In the Indian subcontinent tee Shah mean- 
while has made Himraif a guarantor of tee 
territorial integrity of Pakistan. He is con- 
cerned, as is the U.S., about Soviet and 
Afghan encouragement of a separatist move- 
ment among tee Pushtus of Pakistan, and is 
also eager to help the Pakistanis check 
separatism, allegedly encouraged by India 
and Iraq, among the Baluchi tribes whose 
lands straddle the P a.kiatani -T m.nian border. 


Federico Fellini 

~ Filmmaker 

• .y- . . ... 

who hates 
going to 
movies 


He may well be the most fa- 
mous, admired, and simply 
enjoyed movie director in the 
world, and his latest — ‘Am- 
arcord' — is reaping critical 
raves. 



AP photo 


Fellini: ‘non-revolutionary* 


By David Sterritt 

Film critic of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

“La Dolce Vita.” ”8%,’’ "Juliet of 
the Spirits,” “La Strada,” “Nights of 
Cablria” . . . the list goes on and on, 
crammed with feisty Italian block- 
busters. Their maker, Federico Fel- 
lini, might-well be the most famous, 
and admired, and simply enjoyed 
movie director in all the world. 

Since his work is behind the scenes, 
most Fellini fans have little idea what 
their favorite artiste looks like. At 
best, they may have an image of 
Marcello Mastroianni floating bazily 
about their minds, since Mastr oianni 
has starred in some of the best- 
known Fellini works (including the 
autobiographical "8%”). In fact, the 
filmmaker himself is a large, jovial, 
plain-featured man, more robust than 
his onscreen alter ego — with a 
scrupulously deadpan expression to 
abet the deep humor that strides forth 
with remarkable regularity. 

Publicity mill 

Like most other film artists, how- 
ever great, Fellini must occasionally 
bow to the pressures of the movie 
publicity mill. Often, this means trav- 
elling — galumphing from city to city, 
from country to country, expl ainin g, 
explicating, soliloquizing, and gener- 
ally calling attention to oneself and 
one’s work. Such a tour recently 
brought Feffixxl to New York, a city he 
sees as a very Fellinlan place — “that 
mixture of decadence and science 
fiction, carnival and cemetery, ma- 
cabre and innocence, energy and 
oldness. ...” 


The purpose of the trip was to tout 
the latest Fellini epic, “Amarcord" — 
a colorful, eccentric, whimsically pic- 
turesque voyage into tee boyhood 
• memories of a provincially bred Ital- 
ian. It’s a deliberately unusual fUm, 
serving up large dollops of vintage 
Fellini imagery, yet wallowing 
lengthily in its own self-indulgent 
caprices. For myself, I appreciated it 
more at a second viewing, when the 
meanderings of its characters 
seemed less Important than the sheer 
beauty of images. For Fellini, he 
seems delighted with it, and is openly 
pleased that many American critics 
agree with him. 

After introducing me to his inter- 
preter — "She helps with my English 
when I am lost, which is always” — 
Fellini began .to expound on tee ' 
curiously personal nature of his mov- 
ies, which are compounded of fic- 
tional and autobiographical elements. 

“In part, ‘Amarcord’ is something 
that I have remembered. In part it’s 
something that I have invented. But 
that means tee same thing, because 
there is no difference between what 
has happened to me and what I have 
thought, or what I have dreamed.” 
The important thing is not to deter- 
mine if this is “tiie real life of Mr. 
Fellini,” he goes on, but to respond to 
the “very personal, autobiographical 
point of view” of the film. 

“Amarcord” wheels along freely 
because “every fantasy -asks the 
author to be told in a certain kind of 
way,” and this particular fantasy 
demanded an “open” and " difficult” 
structure. Yet Fellini insists that it is 
a “conventional” £novie, since after 
all " everything te conventional. . . .” . 

People, says tee filmmaker, “are 
always seeing t hing s in a very con- 
ventionalway. We are afraid erf news. 
We don’t want to be open. We want to 


hear what we know, to see what we 
have seen, to read what we have read, 
to know what we know. We defend 
ourselves about new things; we don’t 
accept That is why real art Is always 
revolutionary. It is against the old 
conventional laws. Real art Is always 
very offensive because it offends our 
stupidity, our nearsightedness, our 
fear. We want to live in safety, we 
don't want to be disturbed. In many 
ways — in a political sense, a reli- 
gious sense, an art sense. We don’t 
want to know; we don’t want to be 
free.” 

First ‘flop* 

If "real art” must make people 
uncomfortable, why are Fellini films 
among tee most popular ever made? 
.“I don’t think my pictures are very 
revolutionary,” explains the director. 

' ‘‘After all, I am not a very revolution- 
ary type. I just try to communicate, 
and I feel I am using the normal, 
conventional, very recognizable 
way.” Yet, he notes, his movies were 
not popular a few years ago. EDs first 
was “a flop” in Italy, and even tee 
much-lauded “8%” was widely ac- > 
cep ted only after years of “critics and 
explanations.” 

Fellini does not consider his au- 
dience when .working on his films. 
“What is tee audience anyway?” he 
asks, saying that he «>ri imagine is 
“an abstract image of a crowd.” The 
real problems of filmmaking are 
practical, be notes — “The realization 
of your work . . . which color to put 
into fills sequence, what kind of shoes 
to have this character wear, what 
kind of slang will he speak, what is the 
-rhythm of that scene, how can I 
express life and dreams. ... To 
those very serious problems, if you 
add the problem of ’Win I be under- 
stood by tee people of Boston or 


Beirut,’ you will be lost. ... If you 
really want to communicate some- 
thing, you will. . . .’’ 

Fellini’s communicative career has 
passed through many stages; He 
began as a cartoonist, and still ac- 
knowledges cartoons as an influence 
on his art. Among his favorites he lists 
"Popeye,” “Krazy Kat,” and “Dick 
Tracy.’’ “You should be very proud of 
this kind of art,” he teiia his American 
interviewer. “It will be valued.” He 
also mentions tee underground car- 
tooning of R. Crumb. And he admires 
the early animation work of tee Walt 
Disney studios, in which he finds 
something “macabre.” 

During the first stages of his mov- 
iemaking life — after a stint as an 
actor — Fellini was identified with the 
neoreallst movement. Which sbufeiit to 
return emotional realisnf- to’ n af ro- 
manticized Italian fUnr traditioh^ To- 
day Fellini reaffirms teV importance 
of “reality" in movies. - 

“The most honest neorealist Is the 
visionary, because he honestly talks 
about things that he knows very well 
— his own reality. ... He talks 
about life.” 

As to tee personal aide of his work, 
Fellini waxes brief — “I just make 
pictures.” He professes no interest in 
“why and when and how” his films 
are made. He werks “with 
spontaneity," just for “the joy, not 
worrying about the results.” Con- 
sequently he never looks at his own 
past movies, saying that he wants to 
go on, not to look back. “I have 
reasons to be disappointed with my- 
self 10,000 times a day,” he explains 
with tongue in Cheek. “Why add 
another reason more?” 

He never goes to anyone else's 
movies, either. Not for any com- 
■ plicated artistic reason, just because 
sitting and staring at a screen doesn’t 


appeal to him. He admits no interest 
in the directors who claim to have 
been influenced by Him (which in- 
clude Mike Nichols, Paul Mazursky 
and others). He lives in blissful 
ignorance of “the damage I have 
done.” 

Effortless technique 

In contrast with his dislike oi 
moviegoing. Fellini feels comfortable 
in nearly all moviemaking situations. 
He has become such an effortless 
technician that “The camera does not 
exist’ ' for him : ' ‘The problem is what 
you put before the camera — the 
vision, and how to express the vi- 
sion.'' He further holds that all direc- 
tors must iteel inflated, even godlike, 
while working. "You must believe 
that the world was built for you, 
everything was put there for you, all 
the skyscrapers and everything has 
been done for you. That is craziness, 
exhaltation, drunkenness. But you 
need it . . . and your co-workers 
must be people who have chosen to 
represent your fantasy." 

Fellini goes on to state that there is 
a prime element in cinema, mare 
important than actors or story or 
anything else: "Light . . . light came 
first . . . light gives the film. . . .’ 

He is happy with his work and his 
life. His wife, actress Giuletta Mas- 
sina, still travels with him often — she 
is a silent presence in the room as 1 
interview Fellini — so that he feels no 
break between “home and studio, 
professional and private life.” He 
writes in conjunction with his direct- 
ing work (he co-authored a ram- 
bunctious but effective novelization ol 
“Amarcord”), but most of all he still 
loves making movies. “I am 54 years 
old now," he says, “and still joking 
with puppets. Everything is all right.’ 


Samuel Johnson biography: roast beef with relish 


Samuel Johnson: A Biography, by 
John Wain- New York: Viking 
Press. $12.50. London: Macmillan. 

. By Robert Nye 

After Boswell, how is it possible to 
set about the job of writing a biogra- 
phy of Samuel Johnson? Is a new life 
even necessary? To write one ob- 
viously takes a good deal of cheek. 
Well, Mr. Wain has it He starts out by 
assuring us that “perhaps more than 
most” he is in a position to see 
Johnson’s life from the inside. 

“I was bom in the same district as 
Johnson — some thirty mii«^ away,” 
he writes, “and in much the same 
social milieu. X went to the same 
university, mid since teen have lived 
tee same life of Grub Street, chance 


employment, and the unremitting 
struggle to write enduring books 

against the background of an unstable 
existence.” . 

These qualifications may impress 
American readers rather more than 
they do me. Apart from the merit of 


having been bom within a 30-mile 
radius of Uchfleld, it would be diffi- 
cult to find another English writer 
without the equivalent of what Mr. 
Wain puts forward as his credentials. 

However, he has another quali- 
fication, which he is perhaps too shy 
to mention — that his own work as a 
poet and a critic has something of the 
Doctor's flavor. What is that flavor? 
Not precisely that of roast beef. 


Something more peculiar, more ir-: 
regular, but deeply and unmistakably 
English. There is an odd mixture of 
normality and neuroate In Johnson: 
the bluff, noisy, tea-quaffing dogma- 
tist was also a masochist terrified of 
fantasies which took him to tee 
borders of sanity. Mr. Wain writes 
with sensitivity about this area of 

Johnson’s life. 

Johnson as presented here is more 
complex and interesting than the 
creature of Boswell’s recording — 
which is not to say that Boswell’s book 
is now superseded. Of course it is not, 
nor will it ever be. But Boswell's 
Johnson reflects Boswell, and part of 
the pleasure of reading Boswell is in 
trying to work out the fflfference 
between “Samuel” Johnson and 


“Dr.” Johnson. That is to say, work- 
ing gut what is true about Johnson 

from What is true about Boswell. ' 

As Mr. Wain says: .“Boswell natu- 
rally highlights those moods and 
opinions of Johnson’ s toat match his 
own.” It is one of the most fascinating 
and teasing puzzles in literature, this 
biography which is also autobiogra- 
phy. 

Mr. Wain writes for the general 
reader. Johnson would have ap- 
proved. But I don’t think he would 
have cared so much for the style In 
which Mr. Wain addresses himself to 
the general reader, “And now we 
must make way for Boswell to appear 
on stage in his own. person. . . 
“David Garrick was now the young 
lion of the English theatre. . . ." “It is 


time to leave Johnson’s edition of 
Shakespeare. . . These sentences 
do not suggest Grub Street. They 
recall us headlong to the fact that Mr. 
Wain is professor of poetry in the 
University of Oxford. The general 
reader will find himmaif quite thor- 
oughly lectured and hectored before 
he gets to the deeply moving deathbed 
scene. 

Accept that, and you get the clari- 
fying bonus of Mr. Wain’s en- 
thusiasm. This book goes round and 
about the extraordinary hulk of Sam- 
uel Johnson with much speed and 
approval. It' crams a lot of facts 
painlessly together, and brings the 
texts vividly before us In discussions 
which are at once critical and ex- 
plicatory. Mr. Wain’s Johnson is 


lively and hungry, if neurotic, with e 
thin man screaming to get out of thf 
fat flesh. 

This is plainly intended to be £ 
popular book; as such, it stays on : 
high ^vel of informativeness. It als< 
succeeds in giving, in brief ant 
immediate form, an idea of the worli 
Johnson lived in — the world o 
Wedgwood and the building of th< 
Eddystone lighthouse and the Slav* 
trade, a complicated world in whic 
beauty and ugliness were close-knit. 

Mr. Wain conveys the circumfe? 
ence of this reality as well as ft 
objective human being he sets at ih 
center of his circle. 

Robert Nye is a poet, critic, and 
essayist who lives in Scotland. 
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Bing 
Crosby: 
father of 
celebrity 
golf bash 



By Phil Elderkm 

You can be a Broadway head- 
liner, idyi g well enough to have a 
couple at gold records, appear 
regularly on TV or produce your 
own movie films , but if you don't 
have a pro golf tournament 
named after you — wen, you’re 
nothing! 

In fact, somebody once made 
the statement that although the 
Scots invented golf, it was Bing 
Crosby who made it public. Any- 
way, It is doubtful If Crosby knew 
what he was starting back in 1937 
when he casually put together bis 
first 36-hole pro-amateur tourna- 
ment — some 20 miles north of 
San Diego. 

Bing simply Invited same of bis 
best show-business pals, mixed in 
a few big names from the pro tour 
like Sam Snead and Dutch Harri- 
son, stirred thoroughly, and then 
poured all those personalities 
onto the Rancho Santa Fe Golf 
Club. 

Snead won the first two Crosby 
Pro-Ams, even adding a little 
humor by refusing to take bis 
$2,500 prize money in the farm of 


a check. Sam, ever the business- 
man, Insisted on cash. 

But maybe Snead should have 
waited. Today, with a pot of gold 
worth more than $ 200 , 000 , a golfer 
can finish well down the list In the 
Crosby and still earn more money 
than Sam did. 

Actually the chemistry of celeb- - 
rlty golf didn't begin to reach its* 
full force until i960, when Bob 
Hope lent his name and his dubs 
to a tournament in Palm Springs. 

Change of pace* 


Crosby may have introduced an 
idea, but It was the Hope Desert 
Classic that established a trend. 

Part of the money earned by 
these celebrity events is almost 
always given to charity. And 
during World War n, Hope and 
Crosby sold millio ns of dollars 
worth of government bonds 
through their exhibitions. 

Today, with the help of TV 
money and ratings that have 
continually soared like a Johnny 
Miller tee shot, there is also the 


Dean Martin-Tucsoa Open, the 
Andy Williams-San Diego Open, 
the Glen CampbeU-Los Angeles 
Open, etc. 

Aside from the obvious benefits 
to various charities, Crosby feels 
that most celebrity classics also 
do a great deal for the growth of 
spectator golf. 

"I think you’ll find that prob- 
ably 60 percent of the people in 
our galleries are not golf fans at 
all,” Bing told one national maga- 
zine. “Basically, they come to see 
the celebrities. They may have 
heard the names of a few of the 
great pros like Palmer and Nlck- 
laufi, but they're not really that 
knowledgeable about golf itself.” 

And Crosby probably knows 
what he’s talking about, since his 
National Pro-Am of 1974 attracted 
larger crowds than the U.S. Open. 

Now entire companies are auto- 
matically setting aside part of 
their advertising budgets to spon- 
sor golf tournaments. 

One of the most successful Is 
run by American Airlines. No. 9 in 
that company's annual series is 
coming up in Palm Springs, 
Calif., on Jan. 31 to Feb. 2. 

The airline format is to pit 64 





Bing Crosby 

top pro football and baseball 
names against each other. At the 
same time, 64 leaders In the world 
of business and finance will be 
staging their own competition. 

This year’s lineup includes such 
sports celebrities as Wfllie Mays, 
Johnny Unitas, Joe Namath, 
Johnny Bench, Deacon Jones, 
Ron Santo, Brooks Robinson, Ed 
Podolak, Dan Pastorini, Jim 


Plunkett, Joe DlMaggio, otto 
Graham, Yogi Berra, Davg 
McNally, Merlin Olsen. Ray 
Nitschke, Sal Bando, Don Sutton, 
Archie Manning and Jim Hart . 

The airline's first three classi^ 
were played In La Costa, CaBf. 
And the first two 54-hole, two- mac 
best ball events were won by 
infielder Bill Mazeroski of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates and AD-p ro 
safety Paul Krause of the Mht. 
nesota Vikings. 

Since then the tournament has 
been played in Arizona (twice); 
and Puerto Rico (three times). 

Last year a pair of rookies, 
outfielder Jeff Burroughs of the 
Texas Rangers and running bade 
Bob Anderson of the Denver: 
Broncos, defeated Joe DfMaggJo 
and Otto Graham by three 
strokes. Burroughs, one of the 
best golfers ever to play in the 
tournament, holds a 6-hamHcap 
and a seeing-eye putter. 

Who will win this year? 

“Your guess is as good as 
mine,” said Tom Ross, tourna- 
ment chairman for American. 
“I’ve seen every one of these - 
things so far and haven’t been 
right in eight years.' ’ 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Here are talented, 
capable people 
other employers 
should know about 


We don't like having to let such people go. 
But the need-for economies and 
restructuring within our organization 
require us to. This means that business and 
communications expertise at several levels 
will soon be available. 


Management Analyst 
Industrial Engineer 
Financial Analyst 
Operations Analyst 
Sales & Sales Management 
Journalist 

Financial/ Business Writer 
Copy Editor 

Communications Specialist 

Projects Management 

Computer Operations 

Key Punch Supervisor 

Design Artist 

Layout Design Illustrator 

Photographer 

Sound Recording Engineer 

Media Production 

Bookkeepers 

Interior Designer 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Administrative Assistant 
Environmental /Marine Specialist 
Construction Manager 
Computer Programmer 
Computer System Analyst 
Arts and Music Critic 


As a prospective employer, you might 
wonder how a former church employee 
could be useful in your competitive 
business. 

Well, in striving to Jive their ideals, these 
people have solved organizational and 
economic challenges like those found in 
industry. They have learned to handle 
people-problems and bring about change 
within a multifaceted organization, and this 
makes them assets to any company. 

One of these people could be the problem- 
solver or team member you’re looking 
for. Please get in touch with us and see. 
Write to 

Employment Manager 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 

or call collect at 617-262-2300, ext. 3625. 


MALE IRISH MAID. YOUNG BOS- 
Ionian with good Southampton and 
Manhattan rets. Would ilka position 
with single man, woman, couple. Quail- 
fled cook. Lite typing. Heavy house, 
cleaning. Enthusiastic, cheerful, hon- 
est Monday- Friday 10 A.M.-8 P.M. 
KM a week. Write: Kenneth Francis 
Julian. 20 E. 9th St., Apt. 12U, NYC 
10003. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN: M.S. 

Mktng., 4 yra. Exec. Mgnt, research, 
sales analys., foreestlng., counslng., 
Seeks growth position. Will relocate. 
f816) 441-3242. Sacramento. CaW. 


RESPONSIBLE LOVING GREENWICH 

Village. N.Y.C. mother will care lor 2 k 
yr. okl to school age. 8:30-6:30 p m. 
SSOwk- With lunch. (212) 9B9-1458. 


TECH/MGMT ORIENTED YOUNG 
man. Fluent in Portuguese & English 
seeks emp. as repres./Uaison between 
companies of Brazil & n. Am./Eng. 
speaking countries. Box J-7, One Nor- 
way St. Boston, MA 02115. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


AUDITIONS WILL BE HELD IN FEB. 
(or Sub. Soloist For Information cafl 
Clerk. 10 to 3 p.m. Mon-Frl Thirt^dxth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Studio City. 
Calif. {213} 761-4322. 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


Monterrey Institute of Technology 
Monterrey, Mexico 

Invites applications for positions in the follow- 
ing fields: 


Education Physical Education 

Mass Communications Agribusiness 

Marketing Advertising Computer Science 

and Finance Control 

Metallurgy 

Candidates must hold at least a Master's Degree. 

Send Resumes to: 

Horatio Gomez Junto, Vice-President of Academic Affairs 
iTESM Sucursai “J", Monterrey, Mexico 


Dean of The College of 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 

To serve as chief administrator and educational officer of the College; direct- 
ing and coordinating the curricular, budgetary and other necessary aspects 
requisite to maintaining a quality undergraduate and graduate program. The 
following guidelines wifl generally apply: An earned doctorate in one of the 
disciplines represented In the College. Significant experience as a teacher 
and scholar and appreciation of excellence in both areas. Administrative ex- 
perience mandatory. Demonstrated ability to provide leadership within an 
open and democratic framework. Ability to work with outside publics crucial 
Nominations together with supporting documents should be sent to: . . 

Professor Lawrence S. Kaplan. Chairman 
Search Committee for Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Department of History, Kent State University 
Kent, OMo 44242 

Nominations will be accepted until March 1, 1875. 

AH EQUAL OPPORTUNITY /AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 


WANTED 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE 
Nurse. In beautiful San Diego, we have 
a lovely 22 bed sanatorium, all rooms 
with private bath, very line staff and 
good working conditions. The qualities 
we are seeking are compassion, Joy, vi- 
tality. The graduate nurse will be caHed 
upon to supervise on a rotation basis. 
Please cafl colled (714) 582-3179 or 
write SUNLAND HOME, 4135 54th 
Place, San Diego, CA 92105. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES 

Live in Lovely Lake County while 
serving at Hlil Top Sanatorium. Also 
openings for training as Nurses' Aides, 
live on or off premises. Write or call 
for details. Superintendent, HILL TOP 
SANATORIUM. P.O. Box 67. Lake 
Bluff, 1L 60044, or cafl collect (312) 
295-1550. 


SECRETARIES 

Let's work together to find your right 
place. Flexibility. gd. skills, loving atti- 
tude wifl win fine positions where com- 
pany pays the fee. Cafl Laura Sands 
for help 759-5900. S nailing & S ceiling 
151 E 55 SL (N.Y.V 


REAL ESTATE 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


NEVADA 

FOR SALE — Las Vegas, Nevada. At- 
tractive mi free tnhse. in vafley, 4 
bdrms, 3 baths, patio 2 story 2100 sq. 
ft. pool, tennis sauna & security. Ow- 
ner/floensee. CaR 642-8137 or 670- 
5155. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CAPE COO - SO. YARMOUTH. 
Private area. Beach, boat docks, golf 
course. Near everything. 3 B.R., 2 
bath, paneled living room, sun deck, 
dining, garage. R. Ralston, (617) 398- 



PRESIDENT 

Washtenaw Community 
College 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Board of Tiuataos ol Watfitonaw 
Community Collage Invites nominations 
and appflcafltma tor the position at 
prasktont of Washtenaw Community 
Goflags. 

The Colege la a comprahmln com- 
munity collage with over 5,000 students 
anroted, supported by local and state 
taxes. It Is a My Bccrw*ted member of 
fie North Central Association of Cof- 
mn. 

Qtmflllc a Bons considered es desirable 
indude on earned doctorate end ex- 
perience In teaching and admlnte- 
tratton at the community coBege level. 

Nomlnattans and requeata tor appli- 
cation toms should tie received no 
taler ttom March 1. 1975. Completed 
applications, MbAtg rtsumds. should 
be received no later than March 31, 
1975. R la planned to have a president 
D etected by July 1, 1975. AD Inquiries, 
nominations, and appfl ca ltone ifaould 


HELP WANTED 


COMPUTER 

OPERATOR 

Experienced. Good salary, 
congenial working condi- 
tions, generous fringe 
benefits, in attractive Mid- 
west city. 

Write: Box H-3 
One Norway Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


£ 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age te no (actor and your earnings 
completely pay for tuition and living ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 
,$100.00 per month for personal spend- 
ing and taxes. The Ten acre School of 
Christian Science Nursing Is one of 
three accredited by the Dept of Care 
of The Mother Church. For Information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tensers write or 
call TE NACRE (609) 921-8900. P.O. 
Box 632, Princeton, NJ 08540. 



CALIFORNIA 


LEISURE WORLD 2I5-YR.-OLD CON- 
domlnium, 2 bdrm.. 2 bth. Spectacular 
unobstructed view of golf course and 
distant mts. FEATURING gate security, 
free focal bus. flower garden, 4 club 
houses. MUCH MORE. PRICE $45,000. 
CALL (714) 837-8287 OR WRITE. 
NICHOLS 3105 VIA SERENA, SO. LA- 
GUNA HILLS. CA92653. 


COSTA MESA. CALIF. 4 BDRM., 
2 ba. & fam./din. Shag carp. & drapes, 
h/f pool, w/ slide a (five. 2 car gar. 
Newly dec. Nr, shop, schools & buses. 
Open Sun. 12-5. 958 Lansing Lane. By 
owner $49,950. (714) 546-5455. 


NEWPORT BEACH-COSTA MESA 
Have 2 conveniently located office 
suites far lease. Good parking, reason- 
ably priced, income & commercial 
property listings wanted. Lewis T. Os- 
bom, Gib Walker Realty. 3355 Via Lida, 
Newport Beach. Calif. (714) 675-5499, 
(714) 675-5200. 


SAN JOSE, CAUF. 4 PLEX, CUS- 
tom, super deluxe owners unit Ig. 
fivrm., dinrm., 2 bedr., den, 2 ba.. 
patio, all eJec. carpeted kit., dbL seif 
cleaning ovens, side by side ref.- 
freezer. cor. f.p.. marble tiled entry, 
cor. lot, owner laces Boynton, tenants 
face KieJy. 2 units 2 bedr.. 1 v* ba. 
w/f.p. 1 unit 1 bedr.. 1 ba., excel toe. 
Call (408) 244-1122. 


NEW RILL SERVICE OFFICE NOW 
open. Homes, tots, acreage, prop. 
Management appraising. MLS member 
handing, Los Osos. Baywood & Motto 
Bay. Del Mar Realty, 1199 4th, Bay- 
wood Park, CA 93402. (805) 528-3913. 

!L> . 


RUTH MILLER, REALTOR SERVING 
the San Fernando Valley. (213) 986- 
7876, Suite 204. 13440 Ventura Bhrd., 
Sherman Oaks, CalH. 


ORANGE COUNTY (ANAHEIM & VIC.) 

Ask for TRUDY PIRT or PHYLLIS 
BOYDS TUN, Leatherby Realty. 702 W. 
Lincoln, Anaheim. Ph. (714) 772-1552. 


FLORENCE SIMPSON, REAtTOR 

"Personalized Real Estate Service In 
the Pacific PaRsades since 1948." 859 
8 warlh mo re, Pacific Palisades. Tel. 
(213) GL 4-5531. 


E. ORLEANS, CAPE COO, MASS. 
Expandable Cape, 36' x 26' on pond 
nr. Nauset Beach. 2 bdrms., full bath, 
tot, (tin., fivrm. w/fp, & walk out deck 
on 1st fl. 2nd fl. unfinished (617) 255- 
1391. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


CENTRAL FLA. - EAST COAST 
2 br.. central air/heat, scr. porch, w/w 
carpet new kit/ba.. 1 ac. + Good 
terms, country quiet reasonable. Harry 
Norris. Assoc., Joyce Dabbs Realty. Rt. 
1. Box 359. Sebastian, FL 32958. 


NEED A CHANGE? 

Come to Aiken. S.C. and you will find 
out how enjoyable and economical liv- 
ing can be. A wide variety of homes 
are available choose from. In different 
prices and sizes. With property taxes 
as low as $200 a year, you can’t afford 
not to see our town for yourself. HAH- 
PER-RATCHFORD REAL ESTATE. 208 
Park Ave.. S.W.. Aiken. SC 29801. 
Phone (803) 648-5416 or eve. 648- 
8619. 


DELRAY BEACH 

Country Club of Florida. Luxurious liv- 
ing an golf course. 3 br.. 3 ba., lr., dr.,, 
kit 2 car garage. Sale subject to Chib 
membership app. Call owner (305) 737- 
3009. 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. FOR SALE 
2 bdrm., 2 bath apt. unfurnished. 12th 
fl. on Intracoastal, magnificent view W, 
N. S; butt-in oak bookcase covering 
entire living room wafl. many extras; 
$29,500: Cafl (305) 927-3674 after 6 
pjn. _____ 


MOBILE HOMES 


2 BEDROOM MOBILE HORAE FULLY 
furnished. 1 yr. old. $6500. Fruit trees, 
large tot Rental $55. Near river A 
ocean. Mrs. Appefmann. 7906 Paso 
Robies BW., Ft Pierce. FL 33450. Tei. 
484-0369. 


RENTALS 


HOMES TO SHARE 


LOVELY 8 ROOM HOUSE TO SHARE 
with another lady or rent to responsible 
family. Avail, immed. Credil references 
and sec. dap. Write 301 N. Home Ave.. 
Ill or cafl (312) 823-0060 




DEDHAM, MASS- — 1 OR 2 MEN 
wanted to share a 5 Bedroom home 
with 3 others.. Less than hour to 
Boston, carpool available. Rent 
$11 0/mo. A utilities. Cafl (617) 329- 
9749. 


HOMES TO SHARE 


DALLAS. TEXAS - QUIET BACHELOR 
wifl share lovely home In prestige resi- 
dential area with a cultured man. Large 
private room A bath, near shopping 
and bus line. No drinking or smoking. 
$150 per mo. Phone (214) 946-7479 af- 
ter 7:30. 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 


NEW. QUALITY CONDOMINIUM 

House in refined quiet surroundings, 
near Church of Christ. Scientist 2 bed- 
rooms, garage. In Milwaukee area. 
Available immetfiately. Cafl (414) 421- 
2345 (Wis.) 


PALM SPRINGS. CALIF. BEAUTI- 
fufly appointed, specious 2 bdrm. Pool, 
to. patio & lovely gardens. Avail. Mar. 
1. Owner 5650. mo. Util. pd. Box 3. 
5320. 3600 Wilshire Bhrd.. Los Angeles 
CA 90010. 


' ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tourist Home. Ail rooms A/C. $9 
Stogie, SI 2 Double. N. E. Hospitality. 
Rtal Guest Home. 42B Main St.. Wal- 
tham. Mass. (617) 893-9401. 


ALPHABETICA! 
LISTING 



SUNDQUIST, WINTERROTH &Ffflro 

Commercial. Home Owners. Auto, 

900 E. KateKa Ave. Orange, CafibiM - 
(7J4) 633-3871 Front Beach araaKj. 


! i 57 1 s i-' 3 ;77T 


RELIGIOUS-ROMANTIC POCMqt 
merit set to muse, pubfiatad i- 
recorded. Otstinguished ASCAP com- 
poser. Contact S-K Pubtefaea. pg 
Box 76374. Los Angeles. CA 90020 


E. A. SPRY and CO., Inc. - 
Moving - Storage - Packing - Office 
Mowng - Shipping. Agents tor Whew 
ton Van Lines. Inc.. 6 Howard Street 
Roxbury. Mass GA 741422. Local am 
Long Distance 


NOBLE R. STEVES, NIC. 

I deem a a privilege to offer a LocJ 
and Long Distance Moving and Suf 

age Service to readers of The 

Coence Monitor Agent Repubte Vm" 
Lines. 24 Sharp Street. Boston, w 
02124, Telephone TA 5-24Q0 y. ■— ; 

BAY CITIES VAN & STORAGE*®^ 

Agent, Greyhound Van Lines. J. 

MpfHca, CaM. EX 5-3834 - •••-.-• -: 

NURSING SERVICE tT' 

VISITING NURSE SERVICE , 

For Christian Scientists in Greater-Cte. 
cago area. Serving Chicago and SoUA' ■< 
and West suburbs. Phone 383-23227 


i Jii i » * i : [cy i i .1*1 l+riVii i 


FRED J. YOUNG - 472-37437 '"’ 1 

Painting and paperfwngtog.' Rt udi ldt - 
and churches. Los Angelas and S mr ' 
Fernando Vafley (213)473-1730. 


Tell them 
you saw 
their ad 
in the 
Monitor 


BOSTON AREA 

Wb're looking for articulate, depend- 
able teachers, graduate students, 
housewives with degrees who work 
wel with young people (administrative 
skHs helpful), to teach (part time) a 
short unique course in private schools 
In the BOSTON AREA. Wfe wAI train 
you. Must be able to type and have 
car. $8 per hr. ($4 per hr. travel time). 
(401) 635-2281. (R.I.) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NOW .... NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

In a proven sales field. Learn the re- 
warding business of helping people 

p*an their financial futures — In our ex- 
clusive new training program. IDS now 
backs you from the start with training 
salary or top commissions. As a 
trained IDS Specialist, you wti| have 
our 80 yaara of know-how and ex- 
perience behind you. With IDS you live 
where you wish and set your own 
hours. Your Income goes as high as 
your efforts and abilities allow, and 
these who prove themselves advance 
rapidly to management Training starts 
soon throughout the country. If you 
want to be one of the first in this dy- 
namic new program, write INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES. Unit 60 - 
ISA IDS Tower. Minneapolis. Ml 55402. 


IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT., PROFIT 
able world-wide maB order bus. from 
home, without capital or travel abroad. 
■We ship plan tor no risk exam. Exp. 
urmec. Free report MeJlnger. Dept H- 
133C, Wbodland Hits, CA 91364. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ENTERING THE 
fast growing Kitchen Cabinet business. 
Stocking Distributors wanted for a 
modular Bne of highly styled Oak 
Kitchen Cabinets. Cafl or writs Valley 
Kitchens, Inc., 123 w. Main SL, Leba- 
non. OH 45036. Ph. (513) 241-4800. 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKE 
$10,000 a yr. $ more. Sure-fire system 
to get articles pubfished to natT maga- 
zines. Send for information. Hartley, 
Dept 2, 3020 Windtog way, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95841. 


AMNESTY? 


Are you seeking an opportunity to re- 
turn to the U.S A? If you are a member 
Of The First Church of Christ, Scientist 
or one of its branches, consider TweF 
veacres. We are approved end have 
worked successfully with Alternate 
Service men. Accredited by The De- 
partment of Care to serve those 
presently considered mentally retarded 
relying on Christian Science for heal- 
ing. Write or phone: Bob Koehler. Ad- 
ministrator. 11455 Clayton Rd.. San 
Jose, CA 95127 (408) 259-5635. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE 
nurses, practical nurses & nurses aide, 
needed to strengthen our healing mis- 
sion. Sm. nursing home for Christian 
Scientists. Qtrs. meals, laundry facu- 
lties fum. Trans, to planes .& trains. 
Peaceful secure environment. Can col- 
lect (616) 471-4361 or write The Ra- 
vines, P.O. Box 70, Berrien Springs. Mf 
49103. 


BOOKKEEPER, FULL CHARGE 
through statements and taxes.' Ex- 
perience required. Full time. Bend re- 
sume and salary requirements. Berke- 
ley Hal School, 300 North Swat! Or.. 
HIHs, CA 90211. 


INGLEWOOD, CA - EXPERIENCED 
parson needed to work With Senior 
Citizens who are Christian Sclentfete 5 
days a week Wed.-Sun. li a.m.-7 p.m.- 
Call (213) 674-7196. Mrs. June Cross. 



SOUTHWEST 


EASY LIVING IN SUNNY PHOENIX. 
A cozy home or enjoyable 2nd home. 
Our 2 Bdrm. Twnhome wfll serve either 
purpose. Close to mountains, desert, 
Scottsdale. $36,400; 1130 E. Kater Dr.. 
Phoenix, AZ 85020. 


EXCHANGE SPECIALIST 
RICHARD BOYER, Realtor. Multiple 

Listing Service. 12321 N.E. Gflsan, 
Portland. 255-1774. BOYER' & COX. 
INC. (Ore.) 


MONITOR 

READERS 

RESPOND 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


LAGUNA BEACH RENTALS 

Woman to share lovely apartment fn 
north and of Laguna ■ Beach, nr. 
Church. Mrs. Maude Rogers (714) 494- 
6104. (Calif.) 


APARTMENTS FURNISHED 


BOSTON-462 BEACON. 

Redecorated luxury apt, 1 bdrm., mod. 
ML, disposal, tile bath, F/p. Wen kept 
Townhouse. Cafl (61 7) 536-2249. 


HOUSES TO LET 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Furnished 3 bdrm.. 2 bath house. Sea- 
sonal rent. Central tor heating. 15 min. 
to beach. (305) 758-2924. 


SHARON, MASS. DUPLEX RANCH 

2 bdrms., 2 baths, enc. porch w/ scenic 
view. Prtv. pond beach. $248 y mo. un- 
heated. Refs. & lease. Quiet respon- 
sible lam. desired. (617) 784-2493, 


LANE ERE RETREAT. SNUG, SAFE, 
Garden Cottage, overlooking Lake 
Erie. Beautifully equipped and fur- 
nished. Electric heat 36 miles from De- 
troit $125.00 per month. March 1st. 
The Ryaraons. 430 SeacOffe Drive, 
West. Leamington "Ontario, Canada. 
(519) 326-2981 after 7 p-m. 



RETIRED MAN TO WASH POTS & 
pans. General clean up of kitchen & 
store rooms. FuH or part time. Can 221- 
91 74 for appt Broadview Sanatorium, 
4571 Griffin Ave., Los ‘Angeles. CA 
90031. 


P/T COOK - EVENINGS 

Westchester County, For 2 adults and 
2 children. Salary open. Box B-2. 588 
5th Ave. NYC 10038. 



STUDIO CITY, CAUF. - 2 BED- 
room, 2 ba. 2 frpies. Convert dan. sep. 
din.' nn. Carpeting, drapes, fenced 
yard. Garage. Walking distance to 

Church of Christ, Scientist, shopping a 
trans. No pets. Lease, purchase option. 
$500. mo. inti, gardener. (213) 789- 


PRACTmONER’S OFFICE 

avateble 3 afternoons weekly. Down- 
town. Oakland, CaHf. Telephone 893- 
1776 or 547-4463. ' . 


ANTIQUES WANTED 


COLLECTOR SEEKS DEFUNCT RAIL- 
road & Mining Stock Certificates. One 
or heaps! Poor/ Moody RR Manuals 
too Try me! Quick replies. Greenawalt 
9239 De Adalena. Rosemead, CA 
91770. - 


BEAUTY SERVICES 



PIANOS A ORGANS 


SCHMIDT MUSIC COMPANY - LOW- 
rey and Yamaha Organs Stewwty 
Yamaha, and Lowrey Ptanos, 1907 Kr 
Mam. Santa Ana.. Calif. 547-6068. Es- 
tablished 1914 



HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


CHATHAM COTTAGES - FULL 
housekeeping facilities — maid service 
— swimming — pool & beech nearby — 
5 minutes from Doctor's Cave — 
weekly & monthly rentals. Box 312. 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, W.i. Tel. 952- 
4564. 




. HARRY EWING 

Management Advisory Inc. 

▲ Pioneer Tmst ftriMinK 
Satan, Oregon 97381 
^ Phone (503) 364-9815 

SPECIALIZATION IN: 

1. Eligibility review and orga- 
nizing S-B.A. Loans. 

2. Data processing system 
studies with implementation. 

3. Employee Stock Ownership 
Trust . 

. - Services afforded 
ciuallfled companies 
Brochures sent upon request 




.. HOLLY SCHAFFER’S 

Retreat' to/ Elderly Christian Scientists. 
Inspirational View of Hills and Coun- 
tryside. Individual Attention. Phone 
(714) 6390672. 12621 dreuia Pan- 
orama. Sama Ana, Cam. 


HAVENHURST, A NURSING HOM£ 
for Christen Scientists. Various Acco- 
modations Available. 1831 San Marino 
St.. Oxnard. CA 93030. Telephone 
(805) 483-3214. 


BRFTfSH ISIE5 — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 



'67 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER, 
4 dr., air, automatic, power. Good con- 
dK. $750 or best '61 Olds 88, 4 dr., au- 
tomatic, -power brakes. Fair condit. 
Best offer! (3T2) 962-9605. LeRoy. IB. 




CARMICHAEL, CALIFORNIA 
(Sacramento suburb) Room for lady 
•enwr citizen, ah home prfvHeftea. 
tBOO/month (918) 481-1140. 


"Snortty after, (our afy 
appeared we were sues 
in selling the house 
and finding another.’* ;-. 
-Mrs. David U. Keeler- 
Pitteburgb, PA . 

g^lresppnS6^ 
use monitor : 
classifieds. 


the Christian science MOiotqr, 


















































V with-it dictionary 


arts / books 


voos 


ableday Dfetianftry far - Hams,. 

■ School, and. Office. Sidney. I. 
;\;™*andau, editor ta tibieL New York; 
Doubleday tk Company. Regular, - 
B-95, thmnb-faMtexed, SB.95. 7 ; - : X- 

,',, i By Janet DOaooowite 

^The new Draibleday Dlctlcmary is 
" ~ th it. By itevoro- deflation titi* 
r ^akes it “to tooeti with modern 
*'*. bits, faahtana, trends, etc.; up-to- 

-ste.” • ■ ; :• . V 

I- Phis does not meaar updated. What 
_ c ‘ >s have bare ia an .entirely new 
L - .stionary, toe -first entry : In the 
' <,000-100,000 word category hi ten 
ars. It offers “riftflntt 1 *™ T«med on ' 
ir e language of the 1970*8.*' 

,, In a recent interview, I asked 
dney I. landau, editor in chief; 
v^.iout the Inclusion of slang. “I tfttrik 
v .• aders expecttobe informedctall 
4 pects of - the language. So. much of - 
it language is on an informal level . 
by politicians, media, and popular 
‘""magazines, ^ ’ ’ he said. 

landau says the . dictionary 
not comment' on words but labels 
tr'sm appropriately. Certain words, 
said, now deserve moreaitention ; 
cause they l^ve become a mtich. 
■eater part of our language. :’"V 

■ r r ociety reflected 

' The Doubleday Dictkniary Is an 
^ ^ccellent; reflector --of American 
M-'^xdety. Brand .-.names such as 
rlsbee, XercDc, ^^ Kleenex acre so 
r idejy used that they merit entries, 
d efinitions ..of “gay" and "ma- 
Tlsmo” manifest new areas of social 
v oncem. “Jawbone” he comes averb, 

(fleeting interest in voluntary price 
: id wagecontrols.- 

‘ As language evolves and expands, 


words change classification .from 
slang to informal and from informal 
to standard. Mr. I^andao concedes 
that tftls.judgment is debatable even 
among authorities, but 'offers some 
examples..",” Itipofr was" originally 
♦he jargrat-of a particular group but 
willi becoipe informal if it survives, 
andstaya-fituse.’' The word "fallout," 
in ihe senee of incidental benefits , has 
become standard. "Scene” is a . stan- 
dard word that has picked up a slang 
■ definition, as in "country music 
scene." - .. 

Valuabiereference . 

The ‘Dotibleday Dlctionary lives up 
to its ttBla as a valuable desk refer- 
ence forborne, school, and office. The 
gazetteer apd biography sections are 
separate from the main text, making 
them' easy to use. Common foreign 
expressions are clearly interpreted. 
Words with technical origins which 
have become more widely used, such 
as v microfiche" or "Interface,"- are 
included for the nontechnical among 
: us. lAicid definitions discriminate be- 
tween confusing words, such as 

’" rtiilfBwf i" md“ p.M1<mir i» ” . -. 

•. “What we have tried to do is 
compress in a relatively 'size 

the basic vocabulary of the language 
at a price that la well ' within the 
means of everyone, to capsuiate the 
basic language without cutting out the 
odd items that people want to knowy 
and to do in a small space a better job 
than has been done before,"' Mr. 
Tiandau explains. 

The Doubleday Dictionary’s com- 
pactness, conciseness, and . read- 
ability make it a portable, author- 
itative source of information. 

- - Janet Domowitz is the Morn - 
. tor's.assistant book editor. 


It’s a whole 
new career for 
Gene Wilder 



The movie star in his latest hit, ‘Young Frankenstein’ 


Book briefings 


Analysis 


. • ..-.wee Mobs: Labor, Church and Mafia, by 
' •—Wilfrid Sheed. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. S6.95. 

The my title of this outrageously over- 
iced little book should set warning bells 
.I'.-nglna Wilfrid Sheed is almost Invariably a 
' imulating thinker, and a fine phrasemaker. 
-jt these - qualities jlp_not sutonwtjeaJiy rp-. 
. - rstt in profundity of thought or comment, 
it is so too often on the pages of this 
ook. 

In this tooehort-fOMhe^eubjects collection 
commentaries on the American Labor 
.ovement, the Roman-Catholic Church, and 
. ,-^e Mafia (hardly a justified or com- 
s ' imentary melding of topics) Sheed gives a 
' imber of penetrating observations but does 

>t necessarily persuade us of his drastic 
inclusions. . 

His bade theme is clever — each of these 

pups grew to strength in what he terms 

: - : -'nerica’s pretechhocrabc, immigrant-ori- 


ented age; each in its present Outlook has 
been Jeff behind, by the times, and each con- 
sequently sees a steady diminution of its in- 
fluence. which its monolithic structure ill 
equips It to combat. Or, again, It is his judg- 
ment that flie Roman Catholicism planted in 
America during' (he great years of migration 
remained European, did not send down 
healthy cultural roots in New World in- 
tellectual or sociological soil and thus has no 
deep-rooted cultural strength in its present 
dayoftriaL . X. 

» — Sheed's -judgments on American Labor . 
and 1=1 oman Cathcrticlsm (the exotic and pre- 
sumably ephemeral Mafia can hardly be 
lumped with this twain) doubtless pinpoint 
many of .their apparent weaknesses. Where 
he is weak, on the other hand, is in his fail- 
ure to/ record that, imperfect as these In- 
stitutions may be, they -still command great 
loyalty, are not without the power to change 
and adapt, and remain among the strongest 
forces in national life. 

Not a book from which or on which to 
found one’s judgments, but certainly one 
which makes stimulating reading. 

Joseph G. Harrison 


By David Stenitt 

New Fork 

Gene Wilder Is a six-foot-two, blond- 
haired, azure-eyed movie star. But 
-somehowhe never seems to play your 
average six-foot-two, blond-haired, 
> azure-eyed movie roles. 

In his latest hit, “Young Frank- 
enstein,” he plays a crazed great 
grandson of the original mad scien- 
tist- In his other current success, 
"The Little Prince,” he's a busby red 
fox. 

In “Blazing Saddles" be was a 
burned-out gunslinger; In “Rhino- 
ceros” he was the only character who 
didn’t turn into one of those. Film fan* 
first saw him as a nervous undertaker 
in "Bonnie' and Clyde.” In “Start the 
Revolution Without Me” he was 
twins. 

Clearly this is no specialist In 
ordinary, run-of-the-screen parts. But 
Wilder takes It all in stride, relishing 
the very bizarreness that has become 
bis trademark. 

In fact, he is striding along so nicely 
that his career has recently blos- 
somed in whole new directions. He co- 
authored the screenplay of 'Young 
Frankenstein” with director Mel 
Brooks. And he is just launching into 
Ms first venture as a triple-threat 
man — wilting, directing, and star- 
ring In a new comedy . 

The title? Typically WQderiah: 
"The Adventures of Sherlobk 
Holmes's Smarter Brother," 

"I wrote ‘Sherlock,’ ” explains 
Wilder, "far myself to act in with 


Does he now have visions of becom- 
ing a one-man movie-band Hke Orson 
Welles? “No. I don’t want to be a 
director when I grow up. But I do 
want to protect what I’ve written. And 
the only reason I write 1s to get parts 
that I wouldn’t find elsewhere. So it’s 
like a circle ” 

Wilder began writing after his act- 
ing career had already fafcA« off in 
such films as “The Producers" and 
“Bonnie and Clyde. ” It was during "a 
melancholy period, when a ;lot of 
things were churned up” that he first 
set black felt-tipped pen to yellow 
legal pad. 

But he never considered Himaaif a 
writer until he sold, and then began to 
develop, the idea behind "Young 
Frankenstein.” That’s when he con- 
ferred writerhood an himself, realiz- 
ing that “I am a writer because I need 
to write. . . .” 

Wilder is fascinated with his new 
activity, seeing it as “ conne cted to, 
but separate from, the acting. . . . 
There Is a very basic difference 
between a performing artist, who is 
an exhibitionist, and a writer. . . . An 
actor, whatever he turns out to be — 
as respectable as a brain surgeon or 
an endocrinologist or a lawyer or a 
dentist or a journalist — Jbls origins 
usually are that he wants to run naked 
in Central Park. . . . And from that 
original distorted desire for attention 
and attraction” (a sly Wilder smile 
here for this now-discredited theory) 
.“comes a more mature way of ex- 
pressing it. ... 

“A writer, on the other band, has 


, TVfjMiAHw* FTahn and Marty Feldman' much more complicated .year n ings. 


("Frankenstein” co-stars). “And 
then, to my surprise, 20th Century- 
Fox asked me to direct it.” 


drives. ... A guess would be, you 
write to create a world that you don’t 
find. ... Or to show something that 


you would have trouble showing in 
real life, with the people you’re 
dealing with. . . . But you can magi- 
cally show it when you take a pen in 
your hand. 

“I have a feeling that all of the arte 
start the same way that a pearl does," 
he continues. "A grain of sand gets 
caught in an oyster and irritates and 
irritates it. And in trying to work out 
the irritation, you create a pearl. How 
big, how pure is something else. But I 
have a feeling it has something to do 
with that 

Wilder distinctly remembers when 
he first got the urge to act. “I saw my 
sister onstage,” he recalls, “doing a 
recital. She was taking dramatic 

lessons. I was ll years old. And 1 

walked into a room, and It was filled 
with 90 or 100 'people, and the lights 
went out and a spotlight hit the center 
of the stage, and my sister stepped 
into it and everyone quieted down, 
and they watched her and listened to 
her for about 46 minutes. And I 
thought that was about the best you 
could ever hope for. . . 

Wilder waited two years, then 
started studying with his sister's 
Milwaukee acting teacher. After col- 
lege and more training, he went on the 
stage. His first Broadway play was 
Graham Greene’s “The Complaisant 
Lover." But the proverbial knock of 
destiny came when be appeared in 
Bertolt Brecht’s “Mother Courage 
and Her Children" with Anne Ban- 
croft. Through Miss Bancroft, Wilder 
met Mel Brooks (her future husband) . 
Through this meeting came the 
smash-hit "Producers," directed by 
Brooks, starring Wilder — and a long 
Brooks-Wilder collaboration after 
that. 


Today, after three Brooks films. 
Wilder considers Brooks to have been 
his “teacher" in the art of comedy 
directing. About to embark on his own 
directing career, the other filmmaker 
he quotes is Alfred Hitchcock. “He 
[Hitchcock] says he doesn't go to the 
movies anymore, because he's tired 
of watching photographs of people 
talking,” says Wilder. "If you think 
about that a long time — it probably 
won't do a thing. But if it makes sense 
to you as soon as you hear it, it can set 
you off on the right road. 

Conversation with Wilder can get 
wild and woolly, but deep down this 
frizzy-haired professional appears to 
know exactly where he is and where 
he's going. When asked to describe his 
essence as a performer be promptly 
replies: “I’m a blond Jewish actor." 
When asked to be serious about it, 
though, he says that he is “a serious 
actor. Classically trained . . . by vi- 
sions of what the perfect actor would 
do to prepare himself. And I end up 
doing bizarre comedies. 

"It's a strange combination. But I 
think that’s probably what I was 
intended for — to do bizarre comedies 
realistically. And those directors that 
like me, like me for that reason. They 
know that I'll approach it the same 
way I’d approach ‘Hamlet’ The work 
process would be the same." 

And he appears to have definite 
goals in sight, as he sets off for 
England and his first directorial 
plunge. "Mel Brooks says that what 
he’s after is 1,100 chorus girls danc- 
ing, underwater. What I'm after is, I 
suppose, someone failing desperately 
in love and giving up his life for a 
cause — while slipping on a banana 
peel. Something like that — 
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Ely F. W. Wfnterbotham. The bestselling book about 
“the greatest secret of World War II after the atom 
bomb 1 ’ (N,Y. Times Book 'Review )... how Allied intel- 
ligence knew most of Hitler’s plans in advance. 


$8.95 at bookstores 
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INFUriON HURTING? 

MSCOVEK ns ffisromc BACKGROUND..... 

THE STORY OF OUR MONEY 

by Olive Cushing Dwineli 

Trie long ignored and untaught history of America's most crucial issue - 
integrity tn our monetary taw and system - vividly told in the docu- 
mented words of our founding tethers and teler presidents and patriots 
who veiny strove tor the tstftbflshrMM.of true economic freedom and 
justice. A dear perspective and Uumtnatfon of the real issue unrecog- 
nized In today's economic contusion. £5. postpaid 

MONETARY SCIENCE FUBL. Box86-YA WfckWfe, Ohio 44092 


"A masterpiece of applied 
intelligence.” 

—Chicago Daily News 
An essential companion 
to the new PBS-TV 
series. 

Lavishly illustrated. 

$15.00 at all bookstores 
LITTLE. BROWN 


WINTER . 

antiques 

1SH0W 
Jan 24 thru Feb 2 

MONDAY - SATURDAY 
NOON - 9 P-M. 
SUNDAYS - 1-6 P.M: 

The twenty- first annual exhibition 
and tale of anriqnes from die 
collections of distinguished dealers 

Seventh Regiment Armory 
Park Avenue at 67 'th Street 
New York City 

Admission $3.00 . 

for the benefit of 
East Side House Settlement 


television presents 87 ways to beat 
the rising cost of being entertained 

and informed. • 

H 


For a nickel's worth of electricity, you can take a front row seat at the 
romantic comedy Love Among the Ruins, starring Katharine Hepburn 
and Laurence Olivier. 

And discover the lighter side of Abe Lincoln in Sad Figure. 
Laughing , with Hal Holbrook. 

And join in the American Film Institute's Salute to 
Orson Welles. 

. . With television, your cost for this kind of entertain 
ment is about one cent an hour for electricity. 

Television has something for virtually every taste. 

All the way from pure comedy to stimulating 
views of history and current affairs. Diverse 
programs on animal behavior, music, taxes and 
religious freedom. As well as delightful shows just 
for children. 

. In the sampling of February and March 
offerings below, the most selective viewer will find 
a rich mix of programs that entertain and inform. 

For next to nothing. 
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BIBLE STUDY AIDS 
1111 E. Fairy Cham Ad. 
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_ A New Vocal-Organ 
Setting to 

THE LORD’S PRAYER 

inspiraEonally composed 
by 

SAMUEL KAYLIN 

AS.C.A.P. 
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Read the Advertisements 
in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

they offer time-soring, money-soring suggestions 


The Standard Edition 

Sturdily bound in linen-like doth and compact in size, meas- 
uring just 5* x T, this Standard -Edition Bible (King James 
Version) is ideal for adult readers and Sunday School stu- 
dents. It matches the Standard Edition of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures by Mary Baker Eddy. Generous 
inner marg ins accommodate Bible Lesson markers. 

—ACTUAL TYPE SIZE Bte cMk AU-921-24. $ 7J8 

and ir came to pass afterward, MezBd.A12-Kti-2«. ftpjfi 
XI that he went throughout ™ 

stSTAssa ‘sasafi bs 

the kingdom of God: and the Eadt wife papar jxfcot 

See these Oxford Bibles at your Christian Science Reading 
Room, where Science and Health may also be purchased. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS/New York 


CBS Children's Film Festival. Strange Holiday; 
Birds Come FJyJng to Us; Friends for Life; 
Paganini Srrikes Again; Three Nuts for 
Cinderella; Orange Watering Cart; Bunnie; 
Anoop and the Elephant; Jumping Over 
Puddles. Saturdays, Feb. 1, 8. 15, 22; March 1, 
8,15, 22, 29 (1-2 pm). 

ABC News Close-Up- Washington Regulators: 
How They Cost You Money, Saturday, Feb. 1 
(8-9 pm); Inner workings of Internal 
Revenue Service, March (Date and time TBA), 

Ny clear Proliferation. NBC News reports on 
policies to prevent nuclear catastrophe. 
Sunday, Feb. 2 (10-11 pm). 

Death Be Not Proud. Based on John Gunther's 
memoir of his son's fight for life. Arthur 
Hill, Jane Alexander, Robby Benson. 
"Tuesday, Feb. 4 (8-iQ pm). 

AH Creatures Great and SmalL Hallmark Hall 
of Fame— Story of Scot veterinarian beginning 
practice in Yorkshire. Simon Ward, Anthony 
Hopkins. Tuesday, Feb. 4 (8;30-i0pm). 

ABC Afterschool SpeciaL Skating Rink; 
Santiago's America; Rookie of the Year. 
Wednesdays, Feb- 5, 19; March 12 
(4:30-5 JO pm). 

Sad Figure, Laughing. Sandburg's Lincoln— 
Deals with Lincoln's humor. Hal Holbrook, 
Elizabeth Ashley, Sada Thompson. 
.Wednesday. Feb. 12 (10-11 pm). 

Queen of the Stardust Ballroom. Maureen 
Stapleton as widow starting new life. 
Thursday, Feb. 13 (9-11 pm). 

- A Gathering of One. Portrait of l&ft century 
theologian Jonathan Edwards. Sunday, Feb. 
-16 (3-4 pm). 

Highlights of Singling Bros., Bamum & Bailey 
Greuc. Sunday, Feb.ifi (7:30-8:30-pm). 

Oliver! Academy Award film based on Oliver 
Twist. Sunday, Feb. 16 (7 J0-1 0:30 pm). 

It's A Mystery, Charfle Brown, Monday, Feb. 
17 (8-8 JO pm); It's the Easter Beagle, Charlie 
Brown, Wednesday, March 2$ (8-8 JO pm). 


American Rim Institute Salute to Orson 
Welles. Noted moviemakers and film high- 
lights. Monday, Feb. 17 [9:30-11 pm). 

Dr. Seusi' the Hoober-Bloob Highway, 
Wednesday, Feb. 19 (8-8:30 pm); Dr. Seus' 
Horton Hears a Who, Monday, March 24 
(8:30-9 pm). 

Maurice Sendak's Really Rosie: Starring the 
Nutshell Kids. Characters by favorite 
children's artist. Wednesday, Feb. 19 
(8:30-9 pm). 

1975 Entertainment Hall of Fame Awards. 
Honoring 20th century creators and per- 
formers. Gene Kelly, host. Saturday, Feb. 22 
(10 pm-12 midnight). 

In This House of Brede, Diana Rigg in Rumer 
Godden story. Thursday, Feb. 27 (9-11 pm). 

NBC News Reports. The problem of hand- 
guns. Sunday, March 2 (10-11 pm). 

Love Among die Ruins. ABC Theatre— 
Katharine Hepburn, Laurence Olivier in 
Angela Thirkell comedy. Thursday, March 6 
(9-11 pm). 

Survival Anglia. Documentary on gorillas. 
Friday, March 7 (8-9 pm). 

Funny GW to Funny Lady. Barbra Streisand 
live from Kennedy Center. Sunday, March 9 
(7:30-8 JO pm). 

The Cantervflle Ghost Bell System Family 
Theatre— David Niven in Oscar Wilde story of 
Americans intimidating English ghosL 
Monday, March 10 (8-9 pm). 

The Hyena Story. Jane Goodall and the World 
of Animal Behavior. Thursday, March 13 
(8-9 pm). 

The Small Miracle- Based on Paul Galileo 
siory. Wednesday, March 19 (0-9 pm). 

Fashion Awards 1975. Dlahann Carroll and 
John Davidson host tribute to designers. 
Wednesday, March 19 (9 JO-11 pm). 

The Law. 3-part series combines documentary 
and dramatic elements. Wednesdays, March 
19, 26; April 1 (10-11 pm). 


The 5tory of Jacob and Joseph. With Keith 
Michell, Colleen Dewhursr, Herschel 
Bemardi. Sunday, March 23 (8 J0-10:30 pm). 
The While Seal. From Kipling's /ungle Book. 
Monday, March 24 (8-8:30 pm). 

Huckleberry Finn. New adaptation of Mark 
Twain novel. Tuesday. March 25 (8-9:30 pm). 
Smithsonian: The Hope Diamond. Story of 
■’curse'' that afflicted owners of famous gem. 
Thursday, March 27 (10-11 pm). 

Harlequin. CBS Festival of the Lively Arts for 
Young People-Ballet with Edward Villella. 
Rebecca Wright. Friday, March 28 
(3:30-4:30 pm). 

The Right to Believe. Directions— The struggle 
for religious liberty. Sunday, March 30 
.(1-2 pm). 

Sojourner. American Parade-Sojoumer 
Truth, early civil rights campaigner, por- 
trayed by Vinette Carroll. Sunday, March 30 
(9:30-10:30 pm). 

REGULARLY SCHEDULED PROGRAMS 
Monday through Friday: Sunrise Semester/ 
CBS Morning News/The Today Show/AM 
America/ Captain Kangaroo/Sesame Street/ 
Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood/Electric Com- 
pany/Zoom/Villa Alegre 

Saturday: in the News/Sdioolhouse Rock/ 
Yogi's Gang/Emergency + 4/Land of the Lost/ 
Valley of the Dinosaurs/Sigmund and the 
Sea Monsters/Korg: 70,000 B.C.I/StarTrek/ 
Hudson Brothers Razzie Dazzle Comedy 
Show/Harlem Globetrotters Popcorn 
Machine/These are the Days/GO/Fat Albert 
and the Cosby Kids/CBS Children’s Film 
Festiva I/The Reasoner Report/Weekend 
Sunday: U J. of Archie/In the News/School- 
house Rock/Lamp Unto My Feet/Look Up and 
Live/Camera Three/Make a Wish/Face the 
Nation/Meet the Press/Direcllons/Issues and 
Answers/60 Minutes/The Wonderful World of 
□isnoy/Nova/Masterpiece Theatre/NBC News 
Specials/Weekend 

Note: This is, necessarily, a partial listing. Time 
tNYT), titles and easts pi these national programs 
are subject to change. Please consult your station 
listings; check also for noteworthy local oraerams. 


30 pm). 19, 26; April 2 (10-11 pm). listings; check also for noteworthy local programs. 

Television Information Office, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 10022 
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Bicentennial Matching Game 


Tots learn 
to be adept 




ft 


The American Revolution (1775-1783), was the conflict whereby 
the 13 colonies on the Atlantic Seaboard of North America won 
their independence from their mother country. Great Britain. 

The new nation was named the United States of America. Its 
Declaration of Independence states: “We hold these Truths to be 
self-evident, that all Men 3re created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness." 

The bicentennial celebration, culminating on July 4, 1376, has 
begun. How much do you' know about Its people, places, events, 
and things? Parents and children, you may, enjoy doing these 
matching games together. Here is Part I of a Series of six articles. 


Part I — Groups People Involved 


1. Those people living in the 13 colonies who had come from 
England and other European countries. Though living in another 
land, they were supposed to remain loyal subjects of their mother 
country. • 


2. Those people living in the 13 colonies who desired to sepa- 
rate from Great Britain. They zealously supported the authority 
and interests of independence. 


3. Companies of American patriots who banded together to re- 
sist the British and would be ready for action the minute they 
were called. 



AP photo 


4. Secret societies in the American colonies, organized in pro- 
test against the Stamp -Act They were the ones who masque- 
raded as Mohawk Indians at the Boston'Tea Party. 


Bicentennial re-enactment of the 
Boston Tea Party (Quest. 4) 


5. Pro-British colonists who disagreed with their “independence 
minded" countrymen. 

6. The name given to the British soldiers whose uniforms were 
typically the color red. 


7. The popular name of partisan bands, led by Ethan Allen, who 
took Fort Ticonderoga and promoted the independence and 
statehood of Vermont. 


8. The Federal Legislature of the 13 Colonies from 1774 to 
1789. The delegates first sent petitions of colonial grievances to 
King George III. Later they created the Continental Army and 
adopted the Declaration of Independence. 


Choices: 

A. Minutemen 
Patriots 

Continental Congress 
Green Mountain Boys 
Colonists 
Tories 
Redcoats 
Sons of Liberty 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


Answers: 


*• 
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Next Wedqgsday, Part II — Pre-war Events and Revolutionary Battles. 
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Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


London 


At 2, Alexandra Lester is prob- 
ably London’s youngest violin 

pupiL 

One year her senior, three- 
year-old lan Lewis of Hatfield, 
has already learned the joy of 
hitting: a true tone on his half-size 
instrument. 

“They are never too young to be 
given the Idea," says Helen Brun- 
ner, who from her studio In 
Kensington has taken a major 
part in introducing a method of 
teaching In Great Britain. 

Individual and small group 
classes start with musical games. 
Holding the how to their heads, 
then to their noses, they learn to 
hold the bow in a relaxed manner, 
which will produce a straight 
direction across the violin strings. 

Next come lessons In stance, 
and the tense moment for. parents 
when the child is asked to hold the 
violin by the chin alone, while 
waving arms freely in the air. 

“It is easier when young and 
supple to assimilate the difficult 
playing of a violin,” says an 
associate teacher, Warwick Lead- 
beater. “At 6 to 9 years did the 
muscles have become much less 
flexible." 

Mr. Leadbeater teaches chil- 
dren from the age of 3 at a school 
in Hertfordshire on Saturday 
mornings. He is also involved in a 
program teaching the violin 
throughout that county to very 
young children. 

Mrs. Brunner studied in the 
United States and has trained 
others to teach this method; six in 
^xjndon and one in Uncolahlre so 
far. Her instructions are based on 
the Japanese Suzuki method, but 
with liberal variations, she says, 
to suit children of a different 
culture. 


Getting 



February with a two-year-old 


Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 


We might as well face it. With- 
out a bag of tricks the month 
ahead could be a long 28 days with 
a pre-schooler under foot. Here 
are some ideas, mothers, that 
should not require you to spend a 
cent 

Since we will be saving pennies 
In this project, how about a metal 
can with some odd change in It? 
Lots of fun too if you have an old 
bank the child can transfer the 
pennies to. 

Food coloring makes very safe 
paint. Washable and drinkable if 
your child is so inclined. 

Spaghetti letters are fun to 
handle. Glue them on paper or 
just arrange on a piece of felt. 


Odd shapes of macaroni work 
nicely, too. Tou can save a few 
out of each box you open and get 
an assortment of shapes and 
sizes. For glue use egg white or 
flour and water. 

/ > A 
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C A silly toy item that we all have 
J in the house Is a roll of adhesive 
tape. Children love tearing off 
pieces and sticking them on the 
refrigerator door or a cookie 
sheet. Wasteful maybe but in an 
emergency, why not? 

C Straws are great fun for coun- 
ting, for arranging designs and 
cl . . .^patterns on a rug, and teaching 
'- i shapes, i.e., a square, a triangle, 
and a rectangle. 
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Q-tlps are another kind of play- 
thing. Can be used for painting, 


gluing shapes and designs, or just 
making a long trail from one 
room to another. 

How about old Christmas 
stickers? They are easily torn 
apart as are other decorative 
seals. 

A deck of playing cards will 
keep a little one busy for a long 
time. Just be sure you dqn’t 
Intend to play cards with the deck 
again. 

A favorite idea is writing an 
colored paper with white chalk. 
Pictures can be erased and paper 
reused. 

Soft soap, like the 99 and 44 /100- 
percent pure type can be caryed 
safely with a spoon. The scraps 
can be saved In a bottle of water 
for its original purpose. 


chest of old jewelry. A shoebox 
serves well as the treasure chest 
and the old jewelry Is, of course, 
the costume kind. 

/ > a 
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20 


Can you find and circle the hidden Olympic sites? 
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VgronJca A. Ragatz Anwar block app ear* among ad m o m enta 


Amsterdam 

SL Louis 

Antwerp 

SL Moritz 

Athens 

Stockholm 

Berttn 

Tokyo 

Chamonix 


Cortina d'Ampezzo 


Garmlsch-ParienklrKen 


Grenoble 


Helsinki 


Innsbruck 


Lake Placid 


London 


Los Angeles 


Melbourne 


Mexico City 


Montreal 


Moscow 


Munich 


Oslo 


Parts 


Rome 


Sapporo 


Squaw Vafley 
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What about the paper plates 
and cups left from summer? (And 
do remind yourself often that . 
summer will return and these 
little ones will be out of doors 
more.) The cups can be stacked 
and castles be built or your baby 
may decide just to play supper- 
time with them. 

Don't forget If the sun does 
shine, to drop everything and get 
out for a while. Nothing is more 
important than a walk in Febru- 
ary if the sun shines. 

Have you ever considered let- 
ting your child wash the bathtub? 

Give him or her a little pall of 
water and a sponge and in case 
you didn't guess, accomplish two 
.things at the same time. 

If It is a warmish day, a nhtifl 
likes to paint the parch with water 
and a brush. She can see where 
she has painted and when it drys 
she gives it a second coat — 
without defacing the parch. 

And then there Is a treasure ■ 
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Escargot shells. Now that Is a 
novel toy. One two-year-old spent 
one hour transferring them from 
one plastic container to another. 
They finally found a home in an 
old lunch box in the toy chest. 

Dusting with a slightly damp- 
ened doth. It won't harm the 
furniture and will please you and 
your preschooler. 

Playing with a flashlight in a 
darkened room is a good idea far 
a resistant napped. 

Setting a timer and suggesting 
you both take a rest until the bdl 
goes off works sometimes. 

.An old timer or alarm clock are 
great for take-ap&rt toys. That 
idea Is for the braver mothers 
who realize there- will be no 
repairing of that dock. 
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A pan of water and a boat set an 
an old shower curtate promises to 
quiet and soothe everyone and 
even dean little hands. 

You’ve probably already 
thought of many things to do with, 
old greeting cards. 


24 And don't underestimate your 
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two-year-old’s abilities with chil- 
dren’s scissors. Construction pa- 
per precut In narrow strips can be 
further cut -and' pasted by some 
children at this age. 

Draw a face on a paper bag 
large enough to' fit over your 
child’s head. Cut out holes for 
eyes, noseband mouth. - 
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Make a whole costume by using 
& grocery bag big enough to reach 
your youngster's waist or knees. 
Cut additional holes for hands to 
stick through. 

“Paint” a picture — perhaps a 
valentine — with brightly colored 
yarn an coarse sandpaper. The 
yam sticks to the sandpaper and 
dan be removed easily for another 
session. 

If you have ever wondered what 
to do with clothespins In this age 
of the dryer* try putting a narrow- 
necked bottle and a bag of pins In , 
a corner with your two-year-old 
Let him see how many clothes- 
pins he can drop.lnto the bottle , 
from, say, chin leveL • 
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Two-year-old tunes up for Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Sts 


Parent and child 


‘Anytime valentines’ boost 
morale of sad parents 


By Kent Garland Barit 


Sometimes parents don't feel 
very popular with their children. I 
suspect that If they listened In on 
conversation over bag lunches in 
the school cafeteria it would 
sound like they were public 
enemy No. 1. At our house we 
have confronted some pretty 
mean stares and' heard some 
disgusted “gee whizzes" from 
time to time. 

However, when I need a morale 
boost I open a closet door on the 
back of which a pencil sharpener 
Is attached. The children have 
covered the surface of the door 
with graffiti scrawled with a 
freshly sharpened pencil. These 
messages reveal boisterous senti- 
ments of admiration and affection 
for the members of -the family, 
such as “io big smackeroos to 
everybody’" and “The mostest, 
greatest, bestest Barits." 


"My Family,” and myowndiaiy- 
type recordings of endearing con- 
versations. 

Several Mends of mine have 
framed and hung in Mtchfifftt 
bedroom eulogies to themselves 
awkwardly printed in Magic Mar- . 
ker. A glance at flowery phrases \ 
on “Why I Love My Mother" can 
put' the smile back cm any 
mother's face In the midst of a 
hectic day. 

I have framed a valentine made •- 
by my son once. Its tissue-paper 
bows, construction-paper hearts,- ^ 
and splotches of pink and white, 
signal an androgynous nature t 
buried temporarily In the current 
all-boy hulk that seems totally, 
absorbed In either participatory 
or spectator athletics. 


Someone started the fun with a 
single inscription, and the others 
were added gradually, sometimes 
in saucy response, to a previous 
statement. “Dad Is nice. Mnm ia 
nice, you bet. Tina is even nicer, 
of course. Forbes is the nlcesl" A 
little, patting of oneself on the 
back Is apparent here and there. 

• The dog’s supposed feelings 
were made part of the record too 
. — 1 "Under loves me/'tollowed by 
i “He loves Shelley, to" Hearts 
and smiling faces enclose some of 
the writing, and at’thetop of the 
door appears a. title, “Love 
Notes.” 

Valentines do not have to be 
greeting cards sent -only during 
the month of FebraAry. My dictlo- 
narysays a valentine Is “a piece. 
; of writing . . . expresafngpralseor 
affection for something." Over 
the years I have received many 
sheets of paper that fit into 
category, a few of them I've 
squirreled away izrmy. top' dres- 
ser drawer. 


/ >• 

. As I look them owl see hand- 
drawn Mother's Day cardar, let- 
ters from camp,- /Tin sorry" 
notes, welcome-homer poems, 
Brat-grade compositions Antmed 


Being away from parents 
seems to make the child's heart, 
grow fonder. Before our oddest 
daughter went away to school 
recently she hid personal note^ 
around the house for each family 
member. Mine was tucked inside- 
my typewriter. It included the 
reassuring message, "I shall re 1 
turn." 

The missives that really get 
me, though, are the letters erf 
apology. Here’s one: ‘1 am sorry 
what I have don. My heart feels 
verry bad. I will work harder to 
be good and I will make this a. 
happy house hole." Another due'I 
saved was written by our young-: 
est at the age of four. It h as only 
her first name on It The. rest of 
the page has wavy lines, imitat- 
ing script. She knew that I knew it 
wasan eloquent apology. . 

A tew years later thls chfld WW 
exp laining .to t p** her emotto® 
after a rare outburst ol anger. 
might say I don’t like you,’ but! 
would never /eel I don't like you/', 
she said..Perhaps she articulate* 
the sentlments of a lot of children 
about child-parent collisions. . 

Children's deep feelings fh» 
their way Into the open. more 
easily, sometimes, -through the 
written word than spoken facs to, 
face. A collection , of their year* 
round, valentines pan constitute a 
parent’s: most ^groetoua v poes®* - 
slon. _ . 


A guest column 


-\ 
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The Monitor’s daily reikjious article 


Overcoming irritation 


ty 


The road penetrates. Think of this 
painting as a description of spaces, 
and - it helps in appreciating 
Braque’s aim. Painted in 1908, the 
work just precedes the discovery of 
what was nicknamed “cubism." 
Cubism presented space in a quite 
different way from the convention of 
Renaissance perspective. Braque's 
road is a vigorously receding per- 
spective. So what is there in .the 
picture that hints at the innovations 
of cubism? 

The answer is found in the way 
Braque painted every aspect of it 
other than the line of the road and Its 
parapet. In the banks and trees and 
shadows he built volumes . Even the 
spaces between things seem to have 
solidity. The most intangible parts of 
his subject are given body, mass, 
and bold definitiveness. The tree 
shadows do not simply fall lightly. It 
is as if they actually cut into the solid 
substance of the bank : they are like 
cross sections of it. Similarly, the 
leafage is modeled into large, 
emerging forms. It is by no. means 
painted as fluttering confetti. 

The Impressionists would have 
treated these leaves as dappled and 
insubstantial, as spots of paint al- 


ibis article originally appeared 
on this page March 9, 1964. 

One day .a man was waiting in 
the anteroom of a lawyer's office 
to keep an appointment. The time 
for the appointment had passed. 
It was evident from the muffled 
sound of voices coming from his 
office that the lawyer was talking 
to two other people. The man in 
the waiting room found himself 
becoming quite irritated. Finally, 
the office door opened, and the 
lawyer walked out. With him 
were two of the man’s close 
friends. 

A wave of remorse swept over 
him. “Why did I permit myself to 
become so irritated?” he asked 
himself. Realizing that he never 
would have been had he known 
that he was waiting for those he 
loved, he silently resolved to 
profit by this lesson and not be 
provoked so again. 

We cannot remain irritated 
over the actions of those we truly 


love. Christ Jesus said, “A new 
commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one anotiler.* ,, If we 
follow the Master’s injunction, 
we need never give ourselves 
over to irritation by anyone. 

To those who may feel this is 
an impossible accomplishment, 
Christian Science explains that 
such a state of thought not only is 
attainable but is divinely natural. 
The real man, as the Bible brings 
out, is made in God’s image, and 
God is Love. Therefore, man 
must be the image or reflection of 
Love and inherently expresses 
love in all that he does. His true 
nature is to be compassionate and 
kind. He also sees others as God 
made them: in the image of Love 
and hence perfect and loving. 

This love is spiritual, not mate- 
rial, and as we strive to express it 
in our daily life, we gain an ever- 
increasing sense of peace and 
harmony. Mary Baker Eddy, who 
discovered and founded Christian 
Science, says in Science and 


Courtesy of ttie Collection of the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
“Road Near L’Estaqufe’’ 1908: Oil on canvas by Georges Braque 


fThis is a Spanish translation of today's religious article] 

TVacfucettn M anfcutoratigfoso puMcadoon IngUe an asm pAgbu 
( General manta traa voces el me* aparece una traduccMn al espaftoQ 

Venciendo el enojo 


most echoing the multiplicity of the 
leaves. It was Paul Cezanne (whose 
work preoccupied Braque in 1908) 
who had wanted to bring to the 
transitory qualities of impression- 
ism , weight and permanence. It is 
easy tp see Cezanne's influence in 
the Braque , but at the same time the 
picture has little of the earlier 
painter’s tentativeness. It looks-as 
though it was painted in a rush of 
certainty — taking hold of what 
Cezann&had arrived at by painstak- 
ing experiment and turning it into 
something unquestioningly con- 
fident. 

The fragmented shadow-archi- 
tecture used to define spaces In the 


fully cubist paintings of Picasso and 
Braque after 1908, did so without the 
aid of directional perspective. Pre- 
sumably this means that from a 
historical' standpoint “Road near 
L’Estaque” is what they call a 
' 'transitional” work. But the fitting 
together of chronological pieces to 
form a pattern of events should not 
be used to dismiss the present 
impact of such a work. The power of 
this painting Is its air of discovery : it 
is an idea primitively expressed, 
unrefined, and as a result has a 
rigorous strength and unabashed 
clarity which visual complexity of 
wholly cubist paintings later lacked. 

Christopher Andreae 


A walk between canal and river 


It is possible to walk into Gufldfbrd 
along the river. We did it some years 
ago, and a Mend accepted the 
challenge more recently. Unfortu- 
nately, we forgot to explain about 
the bridges and canal, and didn’t 
stress enough that she should take a 
map that would tell her when to 
cross over. The path runs sometimes 
on one side, sometimes on the other, 
and the proximity of canal and river 
can be confusing. However, she did 
get there eventually. 

I most frequently confine my river 
walks to the short stretch between 
Ockham Mill and the Weir. Here the 
canal pursues its navigable, pur- 
poseful way through locks, under 
bridges, content to be confined to a 
uniform width, flowing at a regular 
pace. Below, emerging from foe 
windrush exuberance and release of 
weir, the river wanders through 
steep banks, low slopes, investigates 


Bread for thought 

Friday is almost halfway 
on the way to a weekend and 

who wants to examine eating habits 
with lunch yet to be? 

The one who wants food for thought 

will listen to thebeam in his eye 
and leave the pin light 


corners and edges in wide, slow 
curves, squeezes under the old 
wooden bridge with undignifi ed 
spurts of eddies and whirlpools. 

The path along the canal Is well 
used and makes for a comfortable- 
saunter. An occasional motor launch 
disturbs the evenness of water 
where every fishy surface move- 
ment can be seen, but on foe whole it 
is almost silent, and bubble plops of 
water rats and other zlver creatures 
can be heard. Separated from the 
path by a growth of trees, t angle s 
and rioting balsam, foe zlver offers 
no facilities to the stroller. A few 
determined fishermen stamp out a 
clearing for a stationary day, or 
wade knee deep into midstream. 
Instead, it allows sudden glimpses 
from still points: strands of weeds 
caught in- foe crazy current, & light 
and deepness of tone that startles 


the eye with a laugh of delight, 
endless textures of surface, and 
once, oh once, the startling secret of 
a brilliant kingfisher. 

The canal Is purpose, it Is built for 
conveying. „ and while I enjoy foe 
gently forceful impetus that keeps 
me moving fairly steadily along the 
path, it is a relief to turn away, dawn 
to foe wooden bridge that cro sses foe 
river. The sense of purpose contin- 
ues its way along the canal and I can 
lean on foe bridge for foe rest of foe 
day, if I wish, without actually going 
anywhere. 

Sometimes in winter foe canal and 
river almost meet again as the 
waters seep up. The earth ran no 
longer cope and the separating un- 
dergrowth Is covered by sucking 
ponds. An acknowledgment, per- 
haps, a token of mutual respect 

Susan Morrison 


based on circumstantial 
conclusion jumping 

to foe one who inyented 
what eye has not seen. 

On foe seasoned wall of oak 
a shadow with a reach 
dreams of a rising 


to foe secrets of sand 
yeastlng imagination 

and before your very eyes 
bread is good for breaking 
rays of sunny steam 
into taste and see. 

James Conway Westenhaver 


En cierta ocasion un senor estaba 
esperando en la antesala de la ofi- 
cina de un abogado para atender a 
una cita previamente acordada con 
el. La hora de la cita habia pasado 
sin que se le atendiera. For el 
rumor de voces que venfa de la 
oficina del abogado, era evidente 
que estaba conversando con otras 
dos personas, y este senor empezd 
a irritarse cada vez mas. Final - 
mente se abrio la puerta de la ofi- 
cina y el abogado salio. Con 61 
salieron dos de los amigos mas 
in times del senor que estaba 
esperando. 

Sintio una ola de remordimiento. 
“<Por qu6 me deje Uevar por el 
enojo de tal man era?” se pregun t6. 
Dandose cuenta de que el nunca se 
hubiera enojado si hubiera sabido 
que estaba esperando por causa de 
sus queridos amig os, sfienciosamente 
resol vio aprovechar esta lecddn 
para no volver a enojarse. 

No debemos quedamos irritados 
por los actos de quienes amamos 
de veras. Cristo Jestis dijo: “Un 
mandamieato nuevo os doy: Que os 
am6is unos a otros". 1 Si seguimos el 
mandate del Maestro, jamas deja- 
remos que alguien nos irrite. 

Para aquellos que piensan que es 
imposible lograrlo, la Ciencia Cris- 
tiana* les explica que xnantenerse 
sereno no s61o es factible sino di- 
vinamente natural £1 h ombre ver- 
dadera, como la Biblia lo revela, es 
crea do a imagen de Dios, y Dios es 
Amor. Por consiguiente, el h ombre 
tiene que ser la imagen o reflejo 
del Amor y expresa naturalmente 
amor en todo lo que hace. Su 
naturaleza verdadera es la de ser 
coznpasivo y bondadoso. Tambi6n 
ve a los dem&s tal como Dios los 
hizo — a imagen del Amor; por lo 
tan to, perfectos y afectuosos. 

Este amor es espiritual, no ma- 
terial y cuando nos esforzamos por 
~expresarlo en nuestra vida coti- 
diana, logramos un sentido de paz 
y armonia aun mayor. Mary Baker 
Eddy, quien descubrio y fundo la 
Ciencia Cristiana dice en Ciencia y 
Salud con Clave de las Escrituras: 
“Una vida e spirit u alize da y la 
bienaventuranza espiritual son las 
(micas senates por las cuales pode- 
mos reconocer la existencia verda- 
dera y sentir la paz inefable que 
- emtma de un amor espiritual que lo 
absorbe todo”.* 

No es dificil reemplazar la irrita- 
tion con un sentido de amor puro 
por nuestro prdjimo una vez que 


Away from it all 


1 am~ constantly encountering 
among my friends foe desire to get 
“away from it aU." They want, if I 
understand tightly, to withdraw to 
some remote corner of Britain 
where, though the weather may be a 
little harsh at' times, the tempo of 
living Is, they are convinced, as 
dignified and sedate as a minuet. Or 
alternatively, they would fly to some 
unspoiled foreign Elysium where a 
perfect climate ensures that here, in 
Homer’s words, “living is made 
easiest for mankind. ” 

I must admit that this aspiration 
does strike a responsive Chord in 
me. I begin to have visions of myself 
in that ideal country cottage; or 
perhaps in that setting which allures 
Anfoea, of a small white' villa an 
some golden brown Islet in foe 
shimmering Aegean. 

It is of course a daydream to 
which poets have often yielded. 
Cowper, lor instance, longed for a 
“lodge In some vast wilderness.” 
Yet, when he envisaged, in his poem 
on Alexander Selkirk, foe effect of 
living in complete solitude In a 


wilderness, he asserted forthrightly, 

Better dwell in the midst of 
alarms 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

And though he put the words into foe 
mouth of Selkirk, I feel quite sure he 
was speaking for himself as well. 

Of course Selkirk’s was an ex- 
treme case, and doubtless no more 
to be accepted as evidence against 
foe felicity of “getting away from it 
all,” than the poets' yearnings, 
unsupported by experience, are to 
be given weight In favor of it. 
Certainly I don't feel influenced by 
either, but I do note, with exas- 
peration, when I come to consider 
this idyllic picture of my fancy, that 
I am conscious of a slight uneasi- 
ness. 

If I try to analyze this, I And 
myself thinking that to be “away 
from it all” is also to be “out of it 
all,” and foto may Imply a different 
and perhaps lees desirable condi- 
tion. I don’t mean that I should laze 


in my retreat, the world forgetting, 
though no doubt, by 'the world for- 
got; or that I should cease to work, 
or fail to carry on my usual routine 
duties — of course not. But I think I 
might well fall Inter foe role of a mere 
spectator of this thriving world of 
men, instead .of feeling actively 
engaged. That I might come to 
resemble one of Homer's veterans 
who, after some mishap, mounts his 
chariot and “sore pained at heart,” - 
bids his “charioteer drive to the 
hollow ships” — back to base. 

For it is in foe cities, in those vast 
campaf that one feels nearest the 
front, and more deeply engaged in 
this great battle that humanity is 
waging. It is here amid foe clamor of 
pyi uncoun table host of fighters, with 
foe standards of a thousand different 
causes, and claimants, flaunting 
themselves before you on hoardings 
and posters and skyslgns, with com- 
muniques from all over foe field of 
action coming hourly on 'the news- 
paper bills — it is here where foe 
voice of foe great army of common 


men, undistarted by journalistic 
media, can be heard on every side, 
in queues and buses and under- 
ground trains, and where there is all 
the tense concentrated activity 
■' of a camp threatened within and 
without by inimical forces, it Is here 
that one feels most strongly the thrill 
of being on active service, and the 
esprit de corps that pervades a 
battle formation. 

It is true that the looker on may 
■ see most of the game, but Us reward 
- to my rated, cannot be compared 
with that of the player. Reading, the 
other day, Louis MacNeice's book an 
modern poetry, I came across foe 
passage in which he remarks that 
the great Victorian poets “surveyed 
a large field, but always from the 
'“royal box or foe high priest’s chair. 
Their public view was inadequate 
because they always felt themselves 
so vastly superior to the public." I 
have a disturbing notion that once 
remote from the dust and heat of foe 
conflict, L too, might tend not only to 
lose the elan of the combatant, but to 


nos disponemos a alejamos del false 
concepto acerca de 61 que lo pre- 
sents como un mortal fastidioso que 
obra mal y, en cambio, lo vemos 
en su verdadera identidad espiri- 
tual, reflejando las cu alidades seme- 
jantes a Dios. Si esta errado en lo 
que hace, requiere que lo compadez- 
camos, porque estA creyendo en una 
mentira acerca de si mismo. Sa- 
biendo esto podemos amarlo y asi 
ayudarlo. Y encontraremos que 
nuestro enojo se disuelve. 

No se requiere gran esfuerzo para 
veneer la tentacidn human a a eno- 
jarse o exasperarse. ^Cuantas veces 
nos irri tamos sin causa o debido a 
un malentendido de la situation en 
que nos encontramos? Sufrix por 
ello no solo es desagradable sino 1 
que puede llevamos a impacientar- 
nos mas. Pero a medida que re sp on- 
demos con amor, encontramos que 
la victoria es mis que temporaria; 
no solo trae inmediata libertad sino 
que es un escaldn para finalmente 
veneer el enojo cr&nico. 

En la proportion en que vence- 
mos la impatieocia y el disgusto por 
medio del amor, experim entamos no 
solo una sensation de paz y felicidad 
mayor, sino que tambien mejor 
salud, pues la irritation puede cau- 
sar enfermedades, actidentes y otras 
aflictiones — un hecho que se 
comprende fatilmente cuando recor- 
damos que nuestros pensamientos 
gobieman nuestro cuerpo. 

Quienquiera que desee veneer la 
desdicha y la perturbation que re- 
sultan del enojo, puede lograrlo al 
reemplazar los pensamientos que 
alimeutan esta costumbre pemi- 
ciosa, con pensamientos de amor 
puro y altruista. Al hacerlo encon- 
tramos que el enojo desaparece y 
que estamos en paz. 

1 Juan 13:34: 2 Ciencia y Salud, pig. 
264. 

‘Christian Seine a: pronunctado Criterion Salon*. 

La tmduocttn al aapoftol dal tibro da taxto da la 
Ctancta Cria&ara. Ciencia y Salud con Cfaw da tec Escri- 
turas por Mary Baker Eddy, con al taxto an taQtta an p*- 
gtna oguoata. puada oWanwn an laa Sal as da Lecture 
da la Ciencia Crtsttana o pod k*a diractamanta a France* 
C. Cartoon PUtaWier'a Agent. One Norway Sweat. 
Boston, Massachusetts. U.SA. 02115. 

kitormaddn raspacto a la damte Maratura on espsfto! 
da la Ctonaa Crkntana puada soSdtanw a Trio Christian 
Science Publlsnina Society: One Norway Street. Boston. 
Massachusetts. uAa.02115. 


Daily Bible verse 

But If we hope for that we see 
not, then do we with patience wait 
for It. Romans 8:25. 


grow a little superior, and even to 
confuse my grandstand retreat with 
that royal box or high priest’s chair ! 

“I'm sorry you feel like that,” 
remarked Anfoea, when she had 
read this. “Because I’m very much 
set on my Aegean villa, or even on 
your cottage. Is tt not possible to use 
one of them as a headquarters? 
After all, the general is seldom in foe 
front line — couldn't you manage to 
feel like a general?” 

I wish I could. 

Eric Forbes-Boyd 


Correction 

In toe “Ultimate Collection" ar- 
ticle. in which Dr. Chisaburoh 
Yamada of the National Museum 
of Western Art Tokyo, chose five 
art works, the Isenheim Altarplece 
by Grunewald was stated wrongly 
a$ being in the Colmar Museum 
in West Germany. The Colmar 
Museum Is in Colmar, France. 


Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, “Spiritual living and bless- 
edness are the only evidences, 
by which we can recognize true 
existence and feel the unspeak- 
able peace which comes from an 
all-absorbing spiritual love." 2 

It is not difficult to replace irri- 
tation with a sense of pure love 
for another once we become will- 
ing to turn away from the false 
concept of him as an annoying, 
wrong-acting mortal and see him 
instead in his true spiritual self- 
hood, reflecting Godlike qualities. 
If what be is doing is wrong, he 
needs compassion, for he is be- 
lieving a lie about himself. Know- 
ing this, we are able to love him 
and thus help him. And we find 
that our irritation dissolves. 

To conquer the human ten- 
dency to be provoked or exas- 
perated is not too great an effort. 
And how many times are we irri- 
tated without cause or through a 
misunderstanding of the situ- 
ation? Suffering through the ex- 
perience is not only unpleasant 
but tempts us to further impa- 
tience. But as we meet each 
temptation with love, we find that 
the resulting victory is more than 
temporary; it not only brings im- 
mediate freedom but is a step- 
ping-stone to the eventual over- 
coming of chronic irritation. 

As we conquer impatience and 
annoyance by loving, we ex- 
perience not only a greater sense 
of peace and happiness, but also 
better health, for irritation can 
cause ill health, accidents, and 
other afflictions — a fact readily 
understood when one remembers 
that our thoughts control our 
body. 

Anyone who desires to over- 
come the unhappiness and dis- 
turbed thinking resulting from ir- 
ritation may do so by replacing 
the thoughts constituting this bad 
habit with pure, unselfed love. As 
we do this we will find that the ir- 
ritation disappears and we are at 
peace. 

'John 13:34; 2 Scfance and Health, p. 264. 

fEJsewbflrs on tha paoa may be found a translation of 
IMs article hi Spantafi. Usually onoa a week an article on 
ChneUan Science appears In a Spanish translation.] 


The 

healing 

touch 

of 

God’s love 


In the Bible God promises, 
“I will restore health unto 
thee, and I will heal thee of 
thy wounds.” 

Are you longing for a greater 
assurance of God's healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and 
deeper understanding of 
God may be required of 
you. A book that can help 
you is Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures 
by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings to light 
God’s ever-present good- 
ness, His power and His 
love. 

Science and Health speaks 
of God’s steadfastness and 
His law of healing through 
prayer. It can show you 
how a change in your con- 
cept of God and man can 
bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will 
show you how the Bible’s 
promises are fulfilled 

You can have a paperback 
copy of this book by send- 
ing £1.07 with this coupon. 


Hiss Frances C. Carlson 

Publisher’s Agent 

4-6 Gro evenor Place, 8th Floor, 

London SWIX 7JH 

Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the' 
Scriptures: (L) 


County. 


My cheque fix £1.07 enclosed as 
payment in ML 


•m *■* ■ * 
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The Monitor’s view 


Probing the CIA— credibly 


The Senate has moved to make 
its special probe of government 
intelligence activities not only 
thorough and fair but responsive 
to two other concerns: that it not 
turn into either political grand- 
standing or trial by newsleak. 

The investigation's credibility 
will depend on maintaining these 
standards. 

No one would predict a white- 
wash with CIA critic Frank 
Church expected to be at the helm. 
The range of attitudes on the 
committee tilts toward the moder- 
ate or liberal side. But there is 

conservative balance in- vice- 
chairman Tower and Senator 
Gold water, both representing an 
Armed Services Committee view 
sympathetic to the CIA. 

Political self-promotion on the 
brink of 1976 ought to be reduced 
by the promises of no ‘ ‘television 
extravaganza." And there have 
been pledges from both parties 
against unauthorized leaks. 

The temptation toward leaks 
will be minimized if reporters and 
sources are convinced that the 
public is receiving all the informa- 
tion it should have without cover- 
up. Careful measures to protect 
legitimate uses of secrecy should 
be part of all the current in- 
vestigations even as they seek to 
expose secret illegalities. 

Meanwhile, with his open leaks 
to the media from the top of the 
CIA investigating commission, 
Vice-President Rockefeller may 
be forestalling hidden leaks from 
the bottom. 

Last week he rightly said it 
would be inappropriate for him as 
chairman of the commission to 
predict its findings. Then he went 
on to say that “so far" the com- 
mission's impression was that the 


CIA had not indulged in massive 
illegal domestic spying. 

This week he spoke further: 

“Now, the question is, to our 
commission, have there been vio- 
lations or abuses of the statutes 
relating to the activities of the CIA 
in the United States? That’s a 
limited field. Those we will deter- 


mine. 

“And I think we are going to find 
the answer is yes. And what we 
want to do is: Where were they, 
how extensive, and who autho- 
rized it? And was this a direct 
presidential or Attorney General 
order? And what were the reasons 
for it?" 

If the commission thoroughly 
answers these questions it can 
dispel the doubts attached to its 
objectivity by reason of several 
members' previous relationship to 
the intelligence community. 

Coincidental with Mr. Rockefel- 
ler's remarks were disclosures 
that a Senate subcommittee had 
documents indicating that names 
in CIA files were among those 
investigated by a political In- 
telligence operation of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 

Clearly the mounting questions 
confirm the importance of effec- 
tive congressional overseeing of 
all intelligence activities. Mr. 
Rockefeller, as a target of leaks 
during his vice-presidential con- 
firmation process, noted the prob- 
lem of providing Congress with 
secret information. But he also 
cited the congressional mainte- 
nance of secrecy on atomic infor- 
mation. And he provided neces- 
sary encouragement and chal- 
lenge when he suggested that con- 
gressional overseers can protect 
secrets and prevent leaks "if they 
are determined to doit." 


Watergate profiteers 


It is an irony of Watergate that 
many of the people deeply in- 
volved in or associated with the 
nation's worst scandals are now 
profiting from that involvement — 
not unlike figures from ex- 
ploitable scandals of the past. 
They are doing so by writing 
books, lecturing, and possibly 
even 'participating in movie- 
making. 

Public concern about excessive 
profiting is reflected in the deci- 
sion of Boston University students 
to rescind a high-paying invitation 
to Ron Ziegler to speak at the 
school. Their action is all the more 
meaningful because students tend 
to be ardent defenders of civil 
rights. But, as one of the students 
who opposed the former presiden- 
tial press secretary's appearance, 
put it: 


"There's more than a moral 
issue here. We have a tremendous 
opportunity to set a national prec- 
edent. BU is the first school on the 
East Coast where Ziegler is sched- 
uled to speak. We have a chance to 
tell the entire country that we 
don’t want a deceitful person to 
speak from a public platform. " 

This is not to suggest that all 
Americans do not have the con- 
stitutional right to speak, write, 
and be published. The dean of BU 
vigorously defended Mr. Ziegler’s 
right to speak on the campus. But, 
as he too suggested, there is some- 
thing morally wrong in helping 
persons get rich because of their 


association with the Watergate 
cover-up. 

At the same time we do not 
share the view that, while Mr. 
Ziegler could speak if he chose to, 
he should do so without payment. 
It is only right that lecturers be 
remunerated for their work, and 
the marketplace determines such 
fees according to popularity — or 
notoriety, as the case may be. 

But it is a matter of proportion 
— and of moral conscience. Pub- 
lishing houses, universities, and 
private organizations ought to ask 
themselves just what service they 
are performing to the American 
public at large. There is merit 
certainly in memoirs and lectures 
that may add information and 
enlightenment to the whole Water- 
gate episode, aspects of which still 
remain shrouded in mystery. The 
historical account of Watergate is 
served by bringing out as many 
facts — and interpretations — as 
possible. 

The lessons learned by. chas- 
tened wrongdoers especially are 
worth conveying to the public. 

To encourage the Watergate fig- 
ures to huckster their "wares," 
however, raises moral questions. 
Surely inordinate payment to 
Richard Nixon, John Dean, H. R. 
Haldeman, and others who may 
now aspire to literary stardom, 
adds to the cynicism and general 
disenchantment of the American 
people, who in some cases might 
feel that crime not only pays but 
pays well indeed. 


Religion’s influence on America 


To readers of last week's Gallup 
poll, results on the growing in- 
fluence of religion In America, the 
following words may sound like an 
oratorical flourish from the 19th- 
century America in which Wen- 
dell Phillips declaimed them : 


"One on God's side is a major- 
ity!” 


But the idea of the words still 
speaks to Americans — and others 
— who realize that a nation’s 
religious strength does not depend 
so much on the number of be- 
lievers, as on their faithfulness to 
their beliefs. 


The question is whether the 
quality of religious thought and 
conviction are rising in the United 
States along with the poll figures 
on those who think "religion as a 
whole is Increasing its Influence 
on American life." 


After a steep decline during the 
’60s, the proportion has grown 
from 14 percent in 1970 to 31 
percent in 1974. The largest gain 
was among young adults, from 14 
percent to 37 percent. 

The same period has seen a 
widely publicized rise in unortho- 
dox religious groups, some of 
them sincerely searching, some of 
them worshipping false gods in- 
deed. The net effect on "religion 
as a whole" is not yet known. 

Certainly the established de- 
nominations’ reexamination of the 
primacy of Individual regenera- 
tion in meeting society’s problems 
has been valuable. The recent 
national awakening to the neces- 
sity of individual integrity in ex- 
ercising governmental power has 
shown the influence of essentially 
religious principles — whether so 
designated or not. 
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‘Yoo hoo, Mr. Sadat ... I thought you were going back 

with me on the bus’ . 



Christian Science Monitor 


Vietnam: the end at hand? 


By Allan iJ. Goodman 


Saigon 

Z arrived in South Vietnam on the 
eve of the loss of Phuoc Lang province 
to the human-wave assaults of the 
North Vietnamese Army. After two 
weeks of interviews here I have never 
been more depressed about the na- 
tion's future. 

There Is for the first time in 
government and political circles a 
realization that the boundary between 
a Communist and non-Communlst 
Vietnam Is shifting from the. 17th 
parallel to the entire western border 
of South Vietnam and the strips of 
land from that border to the coast in 
the Quang Tin and Phuoc Lang-Blnh 
Tuy areas. As one Vietnamese friend 
put It during the course of two weeks 
of interviews here, "The end Is at 
hand." 

Accommodation — once thought by 
many, including this writer, as a way 
to shift the conflict from the military 
to the political arena and also opposed 
by many as a sellout when victory 
was around the corner — is now the 
single word most commonly used by 
religious and political leaders to de- 
scribe what they regard as the only 
strategy left for dealing with the 
Communists. But, where it used to 
mean "live and let live" and referred 
to cease-fire arrangements made be- 
tween local Army commanders and 
religious leaders with the Commu- 
nists, itnow means adaptation. 

A Roman Catholic priest, for ex- 
ample, speaks of the need for the 
religion to prepare its followers for all 
possibilities. He points to the fact that 
some one million Catholics practice 
the religion In North Vietnam. He 
says It Is an encouraging sign that "If 
the Communists take over and since 
we have no place else to go we can 
learn to live with the Communists." 

Such comments are beginning to be 
voiced by groups and personalities 
long noted for their- stem anticom- 
munism. Behind tills new perspective 
is the hope that the social and political 
complexity of the South will result hi 
something less than a complete Com- 
munist takeover. 

The loss of Phuoc Long province 
thus symbolized a turn for the worst 
and contrasts sharply with the Impact 
of the loss of Quang Tri province some 
two and a half years ago. As one 
Vietnamese friend put it, "When 
Quang Tri fell, Thleu fired the gener- 
als responsible and the government' 
made immediate plans to la u n c h a 
counteroffensive. But when Phoue. 


Lang fell, no one was fired, no 
counteroffensive was started, and 
three days of mourning were ordered 
by the government You mourn for 
something that Is permanently lost" * 

At least after Quang Tri. the Viet- 
namese people had the option of 
seeking a cease-fire. But the past two 
years have proved that a cease-fire Is 
a long way off and that the war will 
continue to be fought to achieve a 
stalemate, the only basis for any truly 
effective cease-fire. A wide circle of 
government officials expect, con- 
sequently, that more territory will be 
lost to the Communists and that the 
fi ghting will continue at the current 
level at least until the end of 1975. 


Despite the ominous developments 
of the past few weeks, the United 
States commitment Is being liquidat- 
ed. One Defense Department econo- 
mist estimated, for example, that 
even if Saigon received the amount of 
assistance programmed over the next 
two years when that figure is adjusted 
for i n flation, the decline is startling. 


All this lends new credibility to the 
scenario most critics of the war have 
long predicted : a gradual collapse of 
the government and the Army. Using 
military pressure to accelerate the 
process, however, the Communists 
still appear to be counting on the 
growing opposition to the government 
and the debilitating- effect of corrup- 
tion to deliver the final blow. 


And so, more tragedy Is still ahead 
for the Vietnamese. Having at last 
created an anti-Communiat South 
Vietnam, the U.S. may now abandon 
those for whom the war was fought. 
When some months ago Henry Kis- 
singer spoke of a moral commitment 
to Vietnam, he discovered that many 
Americans had instead a moral re- 
pugnance for what bias happened 
here. 


But that reaction will pale when 
most Americans realize that having 
failed to win the war tor the Vietnam- 
ese in the '60s, Washington has failed 
in its efforts to assist this long- 
suffering people to find peace in the 
’70s. For the South Vietnamese still do 
not regard a Communist takeover as 
the peace they had hoped to achieve. 
But the South Vietnamese are quickly 
becoming a people without hope; 


Mr. Goodman is with theJffoo- 
ver Institution at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Mirror of opinion 

The Bard undone 


We settled down the other night to 
an evening of Shakespeare cm com- 
mercial television. The much-praised 
Royal Shakespeare Company, some 
good actors, Janet Suzman and Rich- 
ard Johnson, and the Bard's “An- 
thony and Cleopatra’' offered a sure 
thing, we thought. 

For three or four minutes of ten- 
sion-building, tight doseups and 
Shakespearean dialogue, it was a sure 
thing. Then, just as our appetite was 
whetted, came television's avenging, 
hand demanding tribute. 

The contrast between the film's 
style and the first ad was startling. - 


The opening high drama led Into an 
oven-cleaner commercial, followed 
by a pitch for an anti-ltching product 
The same sort of patcKwok-quilt 
programming, story lines wrecked by 
the barrage of ads, is irritating people 
who watch "Little House on the 
Prairie" and "Canno^.'; , as wen as. 
those who try commercial TV’s 

Shakespeare. 

Commercial television. Is. kidding 
Itself about the willingness of tele- 
vision viewers to suffer through 
clutches of Increasingly insulting, 
badly produced ads; — Dea Moines 
Register 


Readers write 


‘Irresponsible talk’ 


T»Th» CT«m » i SC*«W Mon&oc 

I was glad to see your editorial 
"Irresponsible talk.'’ It is Inconceiv- 
able that the United States could 
entertain, for a moment, the thought 
of taking military action against the 
oil-producing countries. I can think of 
no circumstance whatever that would 
justify such a move. Such talk, far 
from frightening the Arabs into going 
our way, only antagonizes them fur- 
ther. I think we need to be more 
conciliatory with the Arabs, very firm 
with Israel. 

Evanston, 111. - Winifred Tipton 

To Tho CtnMtar ScMnco Mon&oc 

I was very impressed with Mr. 
Harsch’s column "Anti-Semitism in 
fashion?” it was a fair assessment of 
what is, In my view, a most dangerous 
and crucial situation. 

Aviation Week, In a recent editorial , 
spelled it out by saying that this 
country baa seriously weakened cur- 
rent combat capability by shipping 
arms to Israel A preventive war 
launched by the Israelis with our 
weapons would mean an embargo 
that would cripple the free world. We 
have, In fact, created a Frankenstein 
which can act without our wishes or 
control. The talk of sending American 
troops to the Mideast would make my 
blood run cold — if it hadn’t already 
madeltboiL 

Hackettstown, NJ. Frank Harvey 


To Tho ChrMan Beh n cn Hoottor 



To Tho Christian Sctanco Kantian 

What Is all this media-chatter about 
sabre-rattling over the Muslim oil- 
fields? Have the newscasters and 
cartoonists ever been to Saudi Ar- 
abia? Do they think it would be like 
taking Honduras or Gambia? If they 
do, they know neither their history 
nor the essence of religions. It would 
be another Holy War, a Jihad between 
the Muslims from Mauritania to 
Mindanao, from Turkestan to Tan- 
zania, and the other peoples of the 
book. The lands once held in uneasy 
flefdom by Britain, France. Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal would have to be 
ruled by the war-weary. Inchoate 
might of tiie United .States. Marx 
might chuckle in his grave ; Mao In his 
bed. 

Of course we would win, but what? 
A new world of colonialism, and 
holding an empty bag. 

Who taught the Arabs modern fight- 
ing? Who has educated their gener- 
ations since the arrival of the first 
saH-bbme missionaries? The British. 
The Americans. The French. 

Since the memory of man, the 
Arabs and the Phoenicians before 
them have been trading by land and 
by sea. A bargain costs less than a 
battle. Not ransom must anyone pay, 
but the price of a blowless, bickering 
bargain, and If needed, with all the 
histrionics of boothkeepers In ba- 
zaars. 

Let us paint religion out of the 
picture. Let us use our common sense. 
Gloucester, Mass. Carleton 8. Goon 


Concerning your 
sponsible talk," with 
would like to make toe AddfiioJ, 
point that the reduction from 
ships to 500 or so ship* of our av* 
since I9fi8 has very dramatic hnpW 
tions for any concept of United Sto* 
or "allied" military tatemntka kS 
Middle Eastern affairs. Since UXJBtfe 
Soviet fleet has been built up to oZ \ 
l.ooo ships - many armed mV- 
homing missiles superior to the 
onsof ourfleet. £ : 

During the Yom KIppur War of igjj * 
the 60 -odd ships of the U.S. Sixth FW 
were literally surrounded by a fleets 
over 90 Soviet men -of -war. 

We make naval "excarskns'' into 
the Indian Ocean. The Soviet Unijj 
maintains a strong standing naval 
force to that area. We have lost the 
capacity for military action abr^d 
except at the sufferance of the Soviet • - 
Union. .• 

Our survival as a national eco-i':- 
nomlc, political, and social entity a 
our own choosing is based upon our 
ability to import oil and -to C8part < : - 
goods in great quantity to meet the 
balance of payments. Never have * " 
been more dependent upon oceanic ' 
trade; not since revototicnary days : 
have we been so unable to profceta ft. • ' . 

Armed intervention In the Middle 3- ■ 
East Is beyond our capability, ~ . 
acquiesced in by the U.S.S.R. 

Howard BoCtoelllUr 
Athens, Gel Captain, U&N. (Bet) ■; 

In defense of Ma Bell 

To Thn Christian Sctane* UanXor. 

The government Instigation of the 
antitrust suit against the Bell 
phone system is regrettable.' : 

I can only recommend that- cwrS 
antibusiness politicians AtraiiU- travtf^ 
in foreign countries and they would,- 
develop a new 


appreciation fei; t tajX;'. 
excellence of the United StaternhooeV'w 


.. _ R.SV 

system. As a machine tool mmstfac- 1 ** 
turer I have had to travel to mod 


industrial foreign countries .seddag^-fiv 
markets for our machines, tit BrindlJvi ! - « 


you wait six months fora. phone «ad 
the price Is out of tills waft kjjnj 
Europe you frequently have 
even getting your party. • 

It seems to me that the excellent 
equipment availability, the service on 
existing equipment, the emergent 
repairs made to breakdowns doe to 
weather or other disasters, and the. 
new developments frrtnMseaich^aD . 
at a reasonable cost to BJL car. 
sumers, should dictate leaving weB ' 
enough alone. 

Bloomfield, Conn. E. P. Merritt; 


Letters expressing; redder*’ 
views are welcome. Each re - 
ceives editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be - : 
published and none irottvidnofly 
acknowledged. All are subject to 
condensation. ■ 


Point of view 


Busing— not the right issue 

By Roscoe Drummond 


Was hin g to n 

There is something about forced 
busing to out-of-neighborhood schools 
which causes most people to be 
against It 

Ihls is evident whenever It has been 
possible to measure public sentiment 
in elections In different parts of the 
country, in primary contests and 
opinion polls. The verdict has been 
Invariably and visibly negative. 

I think It Js good for ^society and 
good for education that wherever 
possible black and white students 
should be educated together so that 
they may be better ready to associate 
together to the community. 

But as one who cordially welcomed 
the unanimous Supreme Court deci- 
sion against the historic practice of 
requiring blacks to attend black 
schools and whites to attend white 
schools, I am being driven to the 
c on clusi o n that forced, busing to 
achieve a fixed racial quota is losing 
sight of the priority goal of public 
education: better and equal schools 
and .schooling for black' 1 and white 
students alike. 

" It seems to me that 'compulsory 
busing is proving itself to be a divisive 
and disruptive way not to achieve 
what is most needed, whldh is better 
education far alL .1 . 

A .recent headline in -a -morning 
newspaper read;- "Boston Mothers 
Plead for Peace," But they weren’t 
getting peace and their ' children, 
black and white, were not getting 
educated. When South Boston .high 
school -reopened the police not only 
outnumbered the teachers, they out- 
numbered the students. Decent edu- 
cation is not attainable in 1 such, a 
climate. . 

. Undoubtedly there Is raciftl hostUlty 
embedded in the busing issne. but 
there is evidence that many, parents, 
black and white, do not likeJong, dally . 
busing trips to fliafaRTit - schools far ’ 
thefrchildrerL 

Now that the dlscrin^bmtozYi.dual 
school system has been aimwt com- 
pletely wiped from tiie face of the 
nation, Alabama Gov. George Wal- 


lace has accepted the inevitable. I 
believe the time is ripe to achieve 
another important re fo r m essential to 
justice for black students. 

An able Washington Post columnist. 
William Raspberry, who happens to 
be black, puts the issue fairly and 
sharply to these words: 

“The central school issue for me," 
he writes, "and presumably for Mack 
Bostonians and black Americans gen- 
erally, is how to improve to the 
greatest extent possible the educatl® 
of bur children." 

But how? Forced busing does nd 
buy better education for those- id# 
are not bused or for those who are 
bused to inferior schools. 

What is needed is equal quality ® 
teachers, schools, classroom equip* 
ment, and administration. Schools to 
predominantly black neighborhoods 
have been neglected and unequally 
treated and it strikes, me thpl this » 
what equal-rights activists should be 
seeking to correct with all deliberate 

speed. 

In its 1954 verdict the Supreme 
Court ruled that "The opportunity ® 
an education. . . must be available ^ 
all on equal terms" — and this must 
mean equally good .. schools a*4 
equallvsnod teachers. 

The way to get equally good schools 
and equally good teachers to* 
schools in ati neighborhoods, to *° 
demand the allocation of equal ** 
sources. Mr, Raspberry sees thto ** 
the heart 1 of the -matter — and b* 




■< 






N. 


"If black parents," he cqflcU 1 *®* 
“really believe that what is needed" 
not white classmates btrt a fair alto®*' 
tion of resources, than why don 't 
sue for falr allocaticBti of iesourt*®\ 
Win that suit, and the problem ^ 
sdhredL" 

... It can be. done. It.hab beito d® 0. 
Blacks won exactly such a soft tor 
equal allocation of educational re- 
sources in the Supreme 'Gopri® 
California. Everybody will benefit? 
they discard the dlverskmary. eof* 
unproductive tactic of forced bustoff 
and go atiout for equal resource* : 


V 
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